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CHILDREN READING By Walter Firle 


THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS 
30 Cents a Copy $2.50 a Year 
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Primer 
Single Copies 
64c postpaid; 
10 or More 
48c per copy 
not prepaid 


First Reader 
Single Copies 
70c postpaid; 
10 or More 
52¢ per copy 
not prepaid 













wen Publications for Classroom Use 















Third Reader | 
Single copies 
88c postpaid; f 
10 or More 
66c per copy ff 
not prepaid 


Second Reader 
Single copies 

74c posptaid; 

10 or More 

56c per copy 

not prepaid 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD READERS 


FROM A LIBRARIAN 
The Happy Childhood Readers are favor- 


ites with the children and are in constant 
demand. M. G. McDougall, North Abing- 
ton, Mass. 


Ideal for Supplementary Use 


N each of the first three books (Primer, First Reader, and Second 
Reader), the story is continuous and centers around the activities 
of a boy and girl of the age usual to the grade for which the book is 


FROM A PRACTICE TEACHER 


I am so well pleased with your readers 
that I am ordering them for immediate 
use. Annie E. Harper, Milledgeville, Ga. 


FROM A SUPERVISOR 





Into each story are woven the various types of literature 


| 
intended. . ; 
The Third Reader contains a Your Happy Childhood Readers were | 


appropriate to the particular grade. 

varied selection of prose and verse of the highest quality, carefully 

chosen to represent all the interests of a third grade child. . _ 
The content of The Happy Childhood Readers is characterized by os pe - = a pnd ae 7 

nobility of thought and action, cheerfulness and humor, incentives to a 

safe and clean living, and love of country. A particularly notable 

feature is the large amount (93%) of original text-matter. In the 


FROM A SUPERVISOR 

I have thoroughly enjoyed “Alice and 
Billy,” your second reader, and think it is 
most attractive and suited to the children’s 
needs. I shall heartily recommend it for 
adoption as supplementary reading in our 
Mrs. Lewis Vinson, 


placed on our reading tables and the chil- 
dren read them with a great deal of inter- 


schools next term. 


FROM A TEACHER 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


FROM A LIBRARIAN 

We are very much pleased with the read- 
ers and hope to give you another order 
soon. Olive Jones, Plattsmouth, Neb. 


Primer there isa very high average of repetition, yet it is woven into 
the text gradually and naturally. The vocabulary in each book con- 
forms to the word lists of Thorndike, Gates and the 24th Yearbook. 
The beautiful two-tone illustrations ‘are of the highest quality. 


Send for Circular with Sample Pages and Full Information 


I have used your Happy Childhood Read- 
ers this year and like them very much. I 
have used them as supplementary readers. 
I wish you might see my pupils when I 
hand out the books. Evelyn Johnson, 
Ashley, Mich. 























* Entertainment Books for All Occasions * Graded Language and Composition 


One Hundred Choice 


Monologues 


By Marie Irish. Humorous and otherwise. 
For all grades. Partial Contents: Glad to be 
a Boy; Isn’t it Queer; A Smart Boy; Youth- 
ful Troubles; A Boy’s Opinion; A Quitter; 
When Paw Was a Boy; A Beauty Doctor; 
Catching the Train ; Family Dunce; Over the 
Telephone; What Happened to Harry. 120 
pages. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Recitations O’ Pep and Humor 


By Noel Flaurier. For intermediate and 
upper grades. There are 125 original reci- 
tations. Partial Contents: The Fatal End of 
Mrs. Hen; Foolish Fears; Castles in the 
Air; Report Card Day; Fractions and Cakes; 
Made-to-Order World; Never Satisfied; A 
Homemade Orchestra; Radio Wrangles; 
Brother's Conceit; Bobby’s Grammar; Just 
Boys ; Sister’s Hand-Me-Downs; That Awful 
Muffier; Wild West Days; Dear Lizzie; A 
Telephone Fan; My Nose Tells: ete. A 
“sure-to-please” book for a “hard-to-please” 
teacher. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Snappy Humorous Dialogues 


By Marie Irish. For all grades. Thirty 
brand-new original dialogues. The conversa- 
tions are clever and the situations are ex- 
tremely funny. There is nothing on a pro- 
gram that will receive greater applause than 
a snappy humorous dialogue. Some of the 
dialogues are arranged for boys alone, some 
for girls and others for both boys and girls. 
Each one is brimful of comedy. 148 pages. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues O’ Pep and Humor 


By Mayme R. Bitney. A collection of 34 
original humorous dialogues for both young 
and old. You will find in this new book 
dialogues for all your requirements; some 
for all boys, some for all girls and a large 
number for both boys and girls. 152 pages. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Catchy Primary Recitations 


By Marie Irish. For children of the first 
and second grades. Over 200 pieces that will 

please you. If the lines are well learned the 
fittie folks will give these pieces in a nat- 
ural, pleasing manner that will bring the 
emiles the teacher likes to see. 128 pages. 
Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 





























Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Makes it easy to prepare a 
program for Lincoln’s Birthday in any school. The 
contents include: Recitations for Primary Pupils; 
Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for 
Familiar Tunes; Quotations about Lincoln; Anec- 
dotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epigrams; Dialogues and 
Plays; Suggestive Programs. Ample material is 
provided for every grade. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will find this book 
: splendid source of material from which to choose 
for a Washington program. Contents include: Reci- 
tations for younger and older pupils, acrostics, 
verses for familiar tunes, quotations from Washing- 
ton and about Washington, drills, dances, dialogues, 
plays. Many of the plays and dialogues can use an 
entire roomful of pupils. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 





Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. A splendid selection of ma- 
terial for New Year’s Day, Valentine Day, Longfel- 
low’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May 
Day, Mother’s Day and Peace Day. The material 
consists of quotations, recitations, verses for famil- 
iar tunes, music, drills, dances, dialogues, and plays, 
Also diagrams for winding the Maypole and for 
dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor, In this book health | 
are presented in entertainment form. The 19 selec- 
tions included are suitable for grades 1 to 6 inclu- 
sive, varying in length, number of characters, and 
general difficulty. They have plenty of action and 
clever dialogue. Ease of production is also a fea- 
ture; the scenery is easily arranged and the cos- 
tumes are simple. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils 


An entirely original collection of little pieces to 
speak by such writers as Virginia Baker, Susie M. 
Best, Maude M. Grant, Bertha E. Bush, and others. 
The pieces are short, most of them having four to 
sixteen lines, and are easily memorized. The list of 
material contains something appropriate for every 
month, besides a long list of pieces suitable any 
time. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 



































Special Offer: So"r choice of any $" 1.00 
books here offered, postpaid for only 


















































7 Books Providing a Complete Course in Language for All Grades 


These books present Elementary Language and Composition 
in terms that children understand and through activities that in- 
terest them. The combined volume for the teacher’s use in 
first and second grades contains games, plays, stories, - 
through which the child unconsciously absorbs the principles 
language and is prepared for advanced work. The succeeding 
books are for use by the children themselves and form a con- 
tinuous chain of instruction throughout the grades. Features 
include: Letter writing; pronunciation drills; story method in 
teaching the “helping words’; practical study of synonyms; 
poems and prose selections with suggestions for study; devices 
for teaching words often misspelled and misunderstood. 

Books I and II—combined in a single volume for the teacher's 
use—contain the work for the first and second grades. Bound 
in strong paper covers. Price, 30 cents per copy, prepaid. 

Books III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII are for the pupils’ use in the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades respectively. 
Bound in strong paper covers. Price, each book, 18 cents per 
copy, prepaid. 

20% discount from above prices on orders for 15 or more 
copies, postpsid. 


Drill Books i in n Arithmetic iad 8th Grades 


These four books, intended for 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grades respectively, supplement 
the arithmetic textbooks and 
consist of drills on the work for 
these grades. They are usable 
with any text. The drills are 
well chosen, of great variety, 
and are classified under the sub 
ject headings and sub-divisions 
common to arithmetic textbooks. 
Answers in the back of each 
book. 80 to 96 pages each 
Paper covers. Price, postpaid, 
20 cents per copy, $1.80 per 
dozen, $15.00 per hun 








Drill Book in 
Arithmetic 
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N OVER 5000 schools Harmonica Bands used as" 
a,means of group instruction, are an amazing 
success because they provide the children with 
an appealing incentive to learn music. Modern 
children are practical. To hold before them the 
opportunity of playing in a Harmonica Band 
places a definite, pleasurable objective within 
their reach; experience shows that they will work 
hard to win membership in it. Thousands of 
letters from enthusiastic teachers tell of their suc- 
cess with this New Method of teaching music. 


Harmonica Instruction Benefits 
other Studies as well 


One of the additional advantages of Harmonica Group 
Instruction is the increased interest of pupils in other sub- 
jects. The children become so fascinated with playing to- 
gether, and so stimulated by the friendly rivalry, that they 
develop more concentration, perseverance, precision, and 
initiative—almost unconsciously. Pride in their musical 
achievement soon makes them anxious to succeed equally 
well in their other classes, and even children who have 
been utterly indifferent to their studies have been aroused 
to make great improvement through the fine spur to their 
pride resulting from the group harmonica instruction. 
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The Special Offer explained below has been accepted by 
thousands of teachers. It contains all necessary material 
to enable you to quickly understand the simplicity and 
value of this new and improved way to teach music. 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 


351 Fourth Avenue New York City 


=" jcc 
wm” SPECIAL OFFER 


a _ TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 






¥ : ® ob casas way 
ja To enable music supervisors and teachers to study the possibilities of harmon- magic to #28 nate: 
= ica instruction we make this special offer: One “Marine Band” Harmonica. An seemed like rudiments OF 5, 
| . : , : 4 has the Ite oe 
“ instrument whose beauty and accuracy of tone have given it an international repu- grasped too difficul+ 
tation. Regular price 75 cents. Letore seemed 





Harmonica Budget of Famous Melodies. bape 8 aa | 
45 operatic and popular melodies. The 
Happy Cowboy—50 songs of the ranch 
and range with piano accompaniment. 
New Standard Harmonica Course. 200 
selections for the Harmonica. New 
Standard Harmony Course. 50 selec- 
tions for two and three part work. 
“Almeda March.” A stirring number 
for beginners. Special Instruction 
Book for the Chromonica and Super 
Chromonica. The regular retail price 
of this material is $2.50. Sent post- 
paid to Supervisors, Teachers and 
Students for $1.00. Use coupon 
when ordering. 
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M. HOHNER, INC. 
351-353 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 951-A, N. Y. City 
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6 oming +++ in our February issue 


“THE AMERICAN CINCINNATUS, 1783”—FERRIS Eugenia Eckford 
Our cover picture for February shows George Washington, not 
as commander in chief or as president, but as a farmer, doing a 
necessary bit of blacksmith work at Mount Vernon. It will give 
opportunity, therefore, to emphasize Washington’s interest and 
pride in tilling the soil, his chosen occupation. 


eK 


OUR POST OFFICE Eleanor Haack 
When Valentine Day comes round, an activity much enjoyed by 
primary pupils is the building of a school post office. A second- 
grade teacher will describe next month some of the possibilities 
which she found in such an activity. 


ae 


PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR FEBRUARY 
With its many special days, February is a month when plenty of 
plays, songs, exercises, and recitations are likely to be needed. 
We shall have twelve pages of them ready for your use in our 
next issue, six for the primary grades, and six for the middle and 
upper grades. 


ee 


A KNIGHTHOOD UNIT Violet Bergoz 
In connection with a study of knighthood, the three C’s—cit- 
izenship, character, and culture—may be taught. Especially 
appropriate are they for a month of patriotic holidays and great 
men and women. 


See 


VALENTINE DRAWINGS Jessie Todd 
Suggestions for primary valentines are presented by Miss Todd 
in her page of progressive drawings next month. “The fun in 
making valentines,” she says, “is to do original things. The 
ones on this page have been made to get you started.” 


KK 


A TEST ON WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN Alma Zwicker 
Test material on these two great national leaders will be found 
in our February pages. It may be used as a check-up to see how 
well pupils have remembered the facts about them, and there- 
fore how much reteaching you need to do. 


5 ee 


FEBRUARY HANDWORK IDEAS 
Art work for grades four, five, and six—a novel and attractive 
type of valentine, decorative shields, and colonial figures for 
patriotic posters—will be presented in illustration and text. , 


Susan Baxter 
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THE INSTRUCTOR i« published monthly, 
September tojune,inciusive. Each issue is 
published on the fifth of the month previous 
to the date it bears, and should reach sub- 
scribers before the fifteenth of that month. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES~—In the U. S. and 
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Dr. Elmer E. Brown 


Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chan- 
cellor emeritus of New York Univer- 
sity, and onetime United States com- 
missioner of education, died in New 
York City November 3 last. He was 
seventy-two years old. His whole 
life was identified with teaching and 
educational administration. As early 
as the age of twelve he had passed a 
county examination for a teacher’s 
certificate in Illinois, but on account 
of his youthfulness it was not grant- 
ed. However, a few years later he 
was principal of the high school in 
Astoria, Ill., and at twenty, after 
graduating from the state normal 
school at Normal, he became superin- 
tendent of South Side schools at Bel- 
videre, Ill. 

For a short time he was engaged in 
Y.M.C.A. work, but after receiving 
his arts degree from the University of 
Michigan he went abroad and studied 
for his doctorate of philosophy at 
Halle-Wittenberg. Within a short 
time after his return, Dr. Brown had 
been appointed acting professor of 
the science and art of teaching in the 
University of Michigan. In 1892 he 
organized the department of educa- 
tion in the University of California, 
and he remained there until his ap- 
pointment, in 1906, as United States 
commissioner of education. In Wash- 
ington he was credited with having 
done much to improve the efficiency 
of the Bureau of Education. 

After 1911, for twenty-two years, 
his name was identified with New 
York University. As chancellor, he 
began an aggressive effort to enlarge 
the university’s capacity for service 
in various fields—one that resulted 
in large expansion and in placing the 
institution on a high level of excel- 
lence. He instituted numerous sur- 
veys, and sponsored economic and 
social conferences with the aim of 
“adjusting our higher education to 
our social needs.” Dr. Brown took a 
vigorous stand against overemphasis 
on college sports, and instituted 
changes in athletic policy that were 
intended to eliminate “professional- 
ism and proselyting” from New York 
University teams. 

Among his writings are books on 
such themes as: The Making of Our 
Middle Schools; The Origin of 
American State Universities; and 
Government by Influence. 





For the first time in the history of 
the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, a woman has been elected its 
president. She is Miss Mabel E. 
Simpson, director of kindergartens 
and elementary grades in the Roch- 
ester Public Schools. Miss Simpson 
has taught in the summer sessions of 
several universities. She has served 
as head of the National Council of 


Directors and Supervisors. 


More than 700,000 pupils and 
teachers have seen the film, “Books 
—From Manuscript to Classroom,” 
which dramatizes the making of a 
textbook, without advertising bias. 
Prints may be obtained without cost 
by schools having a 16mm. pro- 
jector. Requests should be sent to 
The John C. Winston Company, 
Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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, “First Lady” 
Talks on Education 


In November, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt began a series of Sunday 
evening radio talks on child educa- 
tion, entitled “Americans of To- 
morrow.” The series is broadcast 
over the WABC-Columbia network. 
In speaking on the subject of nursery 
schools and the home, November 18, 
the “First Lady” said: 

“I am a great believer in nursery 
schools, particularly for children 
whose parents lead. busy lives or 
where there is difficulty for them to 
be in contact with other children of 
their own age. But even if they can 
go to nursery school, the home edu- 
cation must co-operate with what 
they are learning and the mother 
must be sure to know the methods 
used in school, for habit is one of the 
most important things in a child’s 
training and there must be no break 
in the continuity of a good habit 
which is being formed. 

“TI feel that even very young chil- 
dren may learn a good deal by hav- 
ing as toys models of things which 
they will use in their activities later 
on. A certain type of moving pic- 
ture, not too frequently shown, is 
valuable in developing a power of 
observation and concentration. The 
same is true of mechanical devices as 
long as they cannot hurt themselves 
with them. A small boy enjoys us- 
ing a hammer and nails, and crayons 
which at first wandered aimlessly 
over the paper soon develop into 
real pictures. Even a three-year-old 
child will find a typewriter fascinat- 
ing and will soon learn to operate it. 
In the same way all these things are 
moving toward the one end which is 
the fundamental purpose of all edu- 
cation, particularly in early years, 
namely, the development of the 
power to concentrate and to co- 
ordinate physically. That is why a 
child should be allowed to finish any- 
thing which is begun. 

“For this reason the nursery school 
is particularly valuable, for each 
child can carry on his own activity, 
but at the same time be learning that 
he cannot interfere with the activi- 
ties of others, and I doubt if anything 
is more valuable to proper conduct 
in life later on than these two things 
—the ability to carry on your own 
activity and to do your own work 
regardless of outside distraction, and 
yet to consider other people and not 
interfere with them.” 


An increase in income of approx- 
imately $6,000,000 for the nation’s 
private schools is indicated by the an- 
nual census of such schools conduct- 
ed by N. W. Ayer & Son. Reports 
collected from 198 schools show 
that boarding school attendance in 
1934 was 19,845 as compared with 
18,253 in 1933—an increase of 8.7 
per cent. Girls’ boarding schools and 
junior colleges show the greatest in- 
crease in attendance. Military schools 
come next, with an increase of 11.6 
per cent. As compared with schools 
in other parts of the country, those 
in the South show the most marked 
improvement in enrollment. 





REE -the book that 


has been most liked by 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH-CLUB 
members during the eight 
years of its existence...a 
trilogy that won its author the Nobel Prize 


Kristin Labransdatter 


by Sigrid Gndset | asain rc aioe 





originally in separate volumes for 
$3.00 each, in a beautiful one-vol- 
ume edition; 1100 pages; thin but 
opaque paper so that it bulks no 
larger than an ordinary library book. 
Soft cloth binding, stamped in gold. 


.. If you join now... as a member you 
do not pay any fixed sum per year, nor do 
you have to buy a book every month. . . 


GREAT many people (we know) 

have been on the verge of joining 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, but have 
neglected to do so largely through 
oversight. This offer is made, frankly, 
to overcome that procrastination by 
making it very well worth your while 
not to delay longer. We suggest, sim- 
ply, that you get complete information 
(by sending the coupon below) as to 
what the Club does for its book-read- 
ers. Then decide whether or not you 
want to join. Surely within the next 
year, out of 200 to 250 books our judges 
will report upon, there will be at least 
a few you will be very anxious not to 
miss. Whynot—by joining now—make 
sure of getting these, get the many oth- 
er valuable privileges the Book-of-the- 
Month Club is able to give you (such 
as the ‘“‘book dividends” it distributes 
free among its members, which now 
amount to close to a million dollars a 
year), and also get this distinguished 
work of Sigrid Undset, free. 

































BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 431 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 


me in no obligation to subseribe to your service. Minors 
will not be enrolled without parent’s consent. 
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Learn to be CHARMING 


A BOOKLET “The Smart Point of View”’ 
WITHOUT COST 


How much Charm have Jou? Just what impression do you 
make? Grade ourself with Margery Wilson’s “Charm-Test.” 
This interesting self-analysis chart reveals your various personal 
qualities by which others judge you. The “Charm-Test,” to- 
gether with Miss Wilson’s Booklet, “The Smart Point of View,” 
will be sent to Jou without cost or obligation. This offer is made 
to acquaint you with the effectiveness of Margery Wilson’s per- 
sonalized training by correspondence. 


A Finishing School at Home 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this dis- 
tinguished teacher, you learn the art of exquisite self-expression 
—how to walk, how to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, 
how to project your personality effectivelJ—to enhance your 
appeal. Margery Wilson makes tangible the elusive elements 


of Charm and gives Jou social ease, charming manners, finish, 





MARGERY WILSON 


3 America’s Authority 
on charm. Personalad- 
viser toe minent women 
in all walks of life. 


Distinguished Tributes 


NORMA SHEARER writes: ‘*To capture 
he elusive spirit of Charm and analyse it 


‘or personal cultivation as y¥ ve done, 
is indeed a buon to all who wish to enhance h . . 
their power.’ grace—the smart point of View. 


RUTH CHATTERTON writes: 

Wilson’s Charm is all that the ‘den ai 
plies and more. 

MARY PICKFORD writes: ‘ on are de}. 
ing with a subject close to woma. oo 
heart and you have han dled it Uellghtfully.,” 
RUPERT HUGHES writes “Toa have gotved 
the true mysteries of om Peo: 

will follow your advice wiilhave ae 
and enjoy its mystic powers. 


To receive the Booklet and the ‘‘Charm-Test’’ write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 
14s FIFTH AVENUE, 16-A, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Every Teacher, with the help of the beautify! “Boston Edition” (in Sepia) brown, and on slightly 
rough paper—very artistic—and with a Leaflet describing the pictures to be studied in 


—Perry Pictures 


New Course in Picture Study 


can teach and enjoy the study of one picture each month, The cost of these pictures is trifling,— 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Size 5% x8. Postpaid. 


A Leaflet describing one picture in the Course may be had /' R EE with an order for one Two Cent picture described in 
the Leaflet for each pupil in the class, but not less than 25inall. S nd today for 25 or more copirs in the Two Cent 
Size of The Angelus, or The Horse Fair, Or Feeding Her Birds, OT Sir Galahad, or Saved, or “*Can’t You Talk?” 


vr The Aurora and a De scription of the picture you order, and remit with order, and we will send a Jist of the 
Send $2 for an excellent picture of . 
= Whe Perr Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 
for either of them 
A smaller size, 3x34, ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. 


72 pictures in the ‘Course.’ 
Washington and one of Lincoin, each 
Order for February Birthdays NOW, Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, their Homes, etc. 





Catalogue of 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 
en geeer 22 x 28 including margin, or 
25 pictures, 644 x 8, for 60 cents. Notwoalike. Send 6 10-cent stamps for this Set. 








4, Css0 85 
‘on 
as it 7 50 a —\ 
@ 
Rear pert ‘~ 500 No. G512 = 
6.00 GUARD AND CHAIN 
Raised letters on pins,or 
No. R512 Raisea 
letters, or background ind —ae No. 
enameled. le 
Steri. Silver with Each Sterling Silver $1.00 att ph tyoe £ 3 
Gold Top < §2.76 Rolled Gold 1.35 rling Silver -80 
WOKt.Gold - 6.16 10Kt. Gold 2.60 Ne RS Esch 
Samples loaned upon your Principal's eo. 
saibcunek Paumeb ond ents op Artistic Medal & Badge Co. pring Mire 2, 18 
liveries, CATALOGUE FREE. 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 10Kt. Gold 6.00 









49th YEAR. Supervisors, Critics, Grades and Special 
Teachers of Physical Education, Music, Art, Home 


Economics, etc. Many fine opportunities in all lines of 


? : : 
ea A school work. 100% increase in placements in 1934. 
T chers gency Send for folder today. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. pm ia 
CHICAGO, ILL. 













Corr t”” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535 r~ Ave. New 
York; Alta B. Collier, Inc., Hyde Bidg., Sp 














OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 


CAGO 


AF — FA yy 5 ~ ee BY 
i field, there is it dema excellent teac wi rees. In sc’ 
wid tha densa’ tet those with a Master’s Degree increases constantly. Early enrollment is advised. 


When writi tion this magazine. 
“8 "> iesrese SSS 


Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, ul. 








There is @ morked im 








Teacher si 
1929. Many second tor 
ready listed with us. Write for = and blank. 








greatly improved 1. Best outlook since 
al. 






















ae ag SS 


ROCKY IMT TEA CHERS 
AGENCY 


3 WE PLACE YOu ~~ 


™ Unexcelled Service. Largest in ae Weet. 





410 U.S-Nat Bann BLOG Denver Coco Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr. 
a. York CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY Seokane, Wash. 
64 E. Jockeon Bivd., Ghicese ° 
- a or more years of training. Superior opportunities for degree ua in supers 





schools. Write any office. 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY concn ecipinced more iechers in 1994 then any 


MISSOULA, MONTANA, (Member N. A. T. A.) year since 1929 and more than doubled 1933. 
Western Reference and Bond Association, Se et Wyentae ae and uptodate VL. 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to University 








33rd Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 





Brookline Teaches 
Money Management 


After six years during which the 
children in the schools of Brookline, 
Massachusetts—a suburb of Boston— 
have been taught the principles of 
Money Management, the school au- 
thorities recently set out to determine 
what results had been accomplished. 
The survey reveals that not only the 
children but their parents have great- 
ly benefited from the six years of 
financial education. 

Brookline reflects the increased 
financial intelligence of its younger 
inhabitants. Savings accounts in the 
banks are larger, and are consistently 
growing. Financial obligations are 
regarded more seriously than they 
used to be, and are incurred only 
after deliberate consideration. There 
is less haphazard spending, but more 
money is available for those things 
which improve the home life. 

Money management instruction in 
the schools is not expected to work 
miracles. But parents are learning 
from their children, and there is 
evidence of a decided change in 
family habits of spending. In the 
years to come, this should tend to 
make Brookline safer than the aver- 
age community from the hazards of 
depressions, and reduce the number 
of charity cases for which the state 
must provide. 

When the course in money man- 
agement was first introduced into 
the Brookline schools, it was new and 
untried. The textbooks were writ- 
ten by Miss Florence Barnard, the 
first manager of economic educa- 
tion in Brookline and recently ap- 
pointed educational director of the 
American Association for Economic 
Education—a non-profit educational 
organization which is devoting all 
its energies and resources to the cause 
of stamping out financial illiteracy 
in the growing generation. This as- 
sociation has its headquarters in 


Boston. 


“Federal Aid for Education” is a 
subject which will be debated very 
generally this year in high schools. 
When the subject was announced by 
the National University Extension 
Association, 300,000 high school 
students in 31 states began prepara- 
tions for debating it. Since the ques- 
tions involved are of interest to every 
teacher, many will be glad to know 
of the book entitled Federal Aid for 
Education, which was prepared by 
E. C. Buehler, director of forensics 
in the University of Kansas. As a 
“Help Book,” it is intended particu- 


larly for debaters, but its use should ° 


be more general than that. For the 
association mentioned above, Profes- 
sor Buehler prepared an official inter- 
pretation of the question which is to 
be discussed. The volume is listed 
this month in our department, “The 
New Books.” 
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Send Your 
Problems 
to our 


ART 





An increasing 
number of art 
teachers through- 
out the country 
have come to de- 
pend upon our 
ArtServiceBureau 
for practical help 


SERVICE 
cre BUREAU 


classroom. Thorough, compe- 
tent consideration is given to 
every question by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau, Harry W. 
Jacobs, who is widely known 
for his work as Director of 
Art Education at Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our helpful, little publication, 
“The Drawing Teacher’’— 
containing a complete, prac- 
tical classroom project in 
each issue—will be sent 
free on request to art 
supervisors and teachers. 











BINNEY & 
SMITH CO. 


Room 1971 
41 E. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 














O teacher—no 
tails. Just a simple, easy, Reman method. wis 
only a few minutes—averages only a few cents a he 





“grind” or hard work. Every st 
ple as A-B-C — << You'll be surprised at your own 
rapid progress. From the start you 
as playing real tunes perfectly by 
note. , Quickly learn to play any Pick Your Course 
**jazz”" or classical selection—right at | piano 
home in your spare time. 

D Free Book ~ ¢ Mare 

emonstration Lesson 

Don’t be a wallflower. Send for Free | ‘mandolin Gutter” 
Booklet and Free Demonstration | 52) 
Lesson. These explain our wonder- 
ful home study method fully and Har: and « 


is clear as cry: 





show you how easily and quickly you Voice en Speech 
can learn to play at little expense.| » 2 utture ‘ 
Mention favorite instrument. Automatic. ‘ 
Write NO sunset ane 






















Let us show your 
class committee a 
special design. 
Send for our catalog. 
c. K. GROUSE CO., 67 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 








For the Young Actor and 


Entertainer! 
with songs and dances. Pilaylets, 
aw mg Monologs, Musical and Character 
Readings. Original material furnished in manuscript 
form only. Tell me your 
MRS. JESSIE JEPSON REMINGTON 
Windermere, Charleston, S. C. 


Musical Plays 



















™ manship systems. 
paid Prices. 






Aa Bb 


PRIMARY ALPHABET (Script and Roman Combined) with 
Alphabet and Figures Roman Alphabet and 


Engle’s National “‘Standard’’ Display Alphabet 
Boldly engraved by a master craftsman—Capital Letters 8" vertical height= 
clearly visible across room, Printed a best white bristol, makes a beautiful 


yes et lon izes with nationally mod pee 
a Wy. for sample set at following Post 


$1.50, 
75¢, 
EAVER, PA. 


$1.00. 














| = Teron] 
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CUT-OUTS AND POSTERS | NEW WORK BOOKS| NUMBER AND WORD 


FOR IN BUILDERS FOR 
WINTER HOLIDAYS BEAUTIFUL COLORS EVERYDAY SEAT WORK 


GEORGE WASHINGTON STEP BY STEP WORK BOOKS PRIMARY NUMBER WORK 
His Mt. Vernon Home By Eleanor T. Pratt and Louise D. Tessin 


Eight sheets of outline de- 
signs with full directions for 
coloring, constructing and 
mounting, printed 
on heavy board 
surfaces which 

take crayon or 
4] water color per- 
fectly. The 
house, when 
constructe d, 
is rugged 
and sturdy. 























































Other sub- , 
jects: George — 
and Martha J 
Washington , ; mtn N NG TO Wort | 8282—A number matching device, including com- 
their serv- a = 5 RY ASST R ns “tl binations in addition and subtraction from 1 to 20— 
ants, attendants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial ladies, eee on prene fie : “aS Shite} a wider range of problems than is found in any other 
men and children, trees, flowers, and other details of A... Sime | 4 builder. The problems are printed on cards, with 
environments. eri wai — — in which the rows of answers are in- 
sert rice, postpaid__ ae a 
> ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
His Boyhood Home ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER No. 1 
aa 8281—A number 
builder, printed on 
heavy manila tag : 
Four books of colorful projects and prob- stock, with large 
° ° ° x numerals in bold ; 
lems created by qualified experts in their type. It contains a : 
particular fields. They are correct in a ey < 
opts rals fro o 
method and sequence, exemplifying the 0 and supply of ; 
most approved standards of modern child Exact size of number mathematical de 
sata nominations. Put up 
training. in box made espegially strong so that it will with- q 








Simplicity and directness of thought stand constant handling. Price, postpaid... 35¢ 
This set of straight line cut-outs gives a true picture 


of Abraham Lincoln and his boyhood home. Unique, | With vocabulary of carefully chosen words | EMBECO IMPROVED WORD BUILDER 
interesting and educationally correct for the study of the familiar to children of First and Second 8002 —A large 


life of Lincoln. grades, are prominent qualities of these type halides print 
ed on heavy manila 

ESKIMO VILLAGE books. B O cards, two sides, H 

é cut up in single | 

? 

‘ 

« 








Each book contains 24 pages of colored designs and 
outlines in black and white, of projects related to 











This set of cut-outs is ideal to be used in conjunction 
with your study of the Northland—its people, their habits letters. There ere 
and mode of living. 














early grade subjects. Exact size of letter over three hundred 
, and fifty letters in 
Four Titles: bold type, including a see variety of capitals and 
de- - e i . i ase ——- 25 4 
she Learning to Read small letters. Price, postpai 5c 
ro Learning to Write BRADLEY’S CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS 
wnt Sunny Time Spelling Rhymes 
. d Coloring Fun 8274—An assortment of cut-out 
= Counting an o F-4 letters, one-inch high, made of : 
= Large scale illustrations on 10 x 13 pages intrigue the | beavy blue-coated stock. With | 


4 
é 


child’s interest and inspire his enthusiasm in working this builder, words are formed 
out their simple problems which involve Reading, with actual letters, giving the 
Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, Spelling and Coloring. child a true impression of the 
structural design of each letter. 


Set of four books, postpaid, 50c They are also adapted to sign 








Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board showing A 
Eskimo men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, 12 books, postpaid - = = $1.45 making and may be used as Exact size 








. i f letter 
polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a complete and patterns for first steps in hand o 

vivid picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of 30 books, postpaid - = = 3.00 lettering. Price, postpaid OE A Re 35¢ . 
our neighbors of the far Northlands. { 


MIDWINTER HOLIDAY POSTERS Save Money POSTER PATTERNS 


8210 —Plans, outlines, and directions for 


BUY THE making colored posters representing the 
COMBINATION homes and surroundings of children of 
ther lands, and seven foreign dolls in the 

OFFERS — |: 


characteristic dress of each. Mailing 














Jie ae ORL Es 

















FAD LEER CS OTD: 

















; On the Coupon weight 8 oz. Price, per set_.____.45e 
8496 —A step forward in the evolution of easy, decor- 
> ative poster making. It <i four beautiful — 
posters for the patriotic holidays, two posters eac 
? Lincoln and Washington. Printed outlines on the con- MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
— paper background serve as a pasting — for | For $_.. enclosed, send the items checked: f 
the various details. All small sections are printed on : Zt ; 
— separate colored papers—ready for cutting and pasting. —George Washington Cut-Outs._..._.._.60¢ Primary Number Work —~M0e | 
When made up these four posters form a handsome _.Abraham Lincoln Cut-Outs____.60¢ RV REeS ok owe Sets Economo Number Builder... 35c 
bet frieze, 12 feet long. _.Eskimo Village Cut-Outs..._.__- 60 s 5 Embeco Word Builder. .. -25¢ 
oe _.Midwinter Holiday Posters_______60e tep by Step Cut to Shape Letters ......35¢ 
poms Price of the above Portfolios Poster Patterns _45¢ | Work Books | —Combination—the 4 builders____ $1.20 














2 _.Combination—the 5 portfolios_____$2.50 Postpaid 
150 60c each postpaid 
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Tue New Books 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them to our 
readers at the prices quoted, or to fur- 












for Higher Marks 
on Examinations! 


—" +" additional atermeation re- Goograahy eee 
garding them. .... eviews of some —Physiology—Spelling- 
recent books will be found on. The Book ~- Sient Pry a 





Page in this issue of The Instructor. (also high school subjects) 








examinations | DEAL for class drill, monthly We supply 
expected tests, homework, and prepara- 4 
Sonate Foop aNp HEALTH. By Henry C. tion for examinations. So low in all entertain- 


cost each pupil may have one. 


Mess Were Sherman, Mitchill Professor of Gomplied Siem, Vow York State rang toons 
Teachers | Chemistry, Columbia University. | past 20 years; recent papers on a tic 
Advantage Cloth. 296pp. $2.50. The Mac- ELEMENTARY Used throughout U.S.and Canada. clubs, lodges, 

Mail Coupon millan Co., New York. Question Books or i Anewor Books, schools, etc., 





Tre Cow Tuat Liven 1n A House. | BRRMEEMEITEL Suc toch fore: smalior lots, a0e each, 
By Walter Prichard Eaton. Illus- SUBJECTS Orders filled by return mail. 


dfore 
rel . Cor. 

trated by Carl Rose. Cloth. 41pp. Catalogue occasion. 

$1.00. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston 


zee > | $1.25 Seat Work RUB Hazleton Smith | T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Roch to me FREE OF CHARGE, list of U. 8. Government b THe RocKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


| Eudes. Rlatelatetsms | AnNuaL Report—1933. _ Illus- ema 
j Name. ee | trated. Paper. 496pp. The Rocke- 
Address _ : - feller Foundation, 49 West 49th Q 
| SSS ETIQUETTE 


Street, New York. 

TALKING Leaves. How to Identify Valentines for 33 Cents NEW, in D aily Li ving 
Fifty-Nine American Trees. By 
Julius King. Illustrated by Evan 
Thurber. Boards. 62pp. 10c. 
The Harter Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 











i FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L243, Rochester. N.Y. “| 
ie 











A lively, inspicational, practic cal 
discussion of *‘good manners’ 

-25 articles reprinted from The 
Christian Science Monitor. 
Cloth, 128 pages, $1.25. 


THE DIARY OF 
SNUBS, OUR DOG 


Popular Monitor feature in pic- 
ture book form. Will delight 
every child and most n-u 
Over 100 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


At book stores or order direct 


What fun to open the brightly col- 
ered honey comb folding tissue 
paper sections and see the figures 
take on real life-like shapes! The 
Valentines are 6 inches high, with 
easel backs and envelopes. We 

_ = assort them for boys or girls as re- 
Minute Stories oF Famous Ex- quel. Galan, 0 conte cach 
PLorerRs. By Jerome S. Kates. or 33 cts. per doz. postpaid. 


With 73. Maps by the Author and dah far cur cataing off Enssreabumant: Material. 


321 Illustrations by Herbert S. MARCH BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO., including 15e an charge 
For 2nd and 3rd Grades Kates. Cloth. 15Spp. Grosset 208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. Ser each Bock,—S 


Tertthet. makes touching & Dunlap, New York. Associated Authors Service, Dept. M-1, at 222 W.Adams,Chicago 











































Health enovebie- amazingly | Nimpo. The Story of an African a ‘. $ 
ing things for pupils to do... Boy. By Josephine van Dolzen | ¥ EXCELLOGRAPH ” |i; B and Ni NOW 
action in the schoolroom, at . < It CW only , 
a Ss id , ‘ 
ood hecteciinteeangre | Pease. Illustrated in Color by | ¢ Duplicators $4.85 to $37.50. |b 
—no text book sf ed. Eleanor Mussey Young. Cloth. | 4 Prints anything Type- ||P 
Pin 252"bo Teams » Popay. oy — Albert Whitman i er eee > 
a ames o., Chicago. q raced, Colors. Supplies, > 
Please send me «.-+.. coplesct “Rasy Work and Play THe Open Door. A Library Ref- | 4 a ae es < 
a seueeees ets. in Stamps ( ) or Silver ( ) erence Work Book. By Edwina 3 a > 
Name «.. tetteneeseeeeeenerenes : Kenney Hegland and Sheridan writers. > 
ee te eee io ee ce eee Toe PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY |[> 
Bahheahe cocccscceccecooceoscces Position. «.o.+sseeseeeees Stanford University Press, Stan- COMPANY Suite 521 Pittsburgh Pa y 
EASY WORK AND PLAY IN HEALTH ford University, Calif. < : : och . 
THe RoMANcE oF WIinpsor Cas- a 
tLe. By Hector Bolitho, Author Mealy yanspcven irate yea yao 
FREE BARGAIN BOOK of “Albert the Good,” etc. With 100% jMPROVEMENT Gu Sonnurete | 
a ee gg ee pe Illustrations. Cloth. 128pp. 70c. aoe Sei arnt me See | 
struments. a lowest" prices Excellent gift items. Evans Brothers, Ltd., Montague woos! stadia, Youpit bone on 
rite now tor copy to 2 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., Dept. STR-1J, House, Russell Square, London, eee at 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. W.C. 1, England. se MTUTE, Stuato 38-21 
HEALTH BULLETIN FOR TEACHERS: 























SEPTEMBER, 1933-—JUNE, 1934. 
(Numbers 43-52.) Heavy Paper Decker Educational Games——— 


*+ WORLD'S LARGEST 


JUVENILE BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


ao | 


x , Teachers, do you want something novel for reviews in 
Covers. 48pp. Gratis to School History! There are FIVE Games, Geography—Bible 

° ° istory re are E Games, “‘Cities,”’ ““States,”’ 
Libraries. School Health Bureau, eg Hg 


Each Game consists of '100 Cards with at least 700 
questions and answers. A great fund of authenticin- 


Welfare Division, Metropolitan 









































Life Insurance Co., New York. || farmation in condensed form” They frnish's mow 

Cite. nema oO FeperaL Aw For EpucaTion. The Each Game $1.00. Special rate on quantities. sc 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 24, High School Debater’s Help Book. | |_9.F.&F. 6. Decker, 123 Purdy St., Dept.N, Buftaio, N.Y. | | Dept. 611 1525 East Fifty-Third Street, Chicago 

Full- An Exhaustive Brief; Questions 
OWEN Color PICTURES and Answers Pertaining to Analy- Application Photos || OWEN CATALOG FREE! 

ge sis of the Subject; and a Complete Our fine photos have helped thousands of |! Sond today for your copy of this new 
ti tu . . . . . be 

+ ny hE ay ‘Send. us ‘@ postcard ‘with Bibliography. Compiled and Edit- y eo soo p= Ran: A. 2 " fee || handy-size catalog which fully describes 
your _ ya oe ee ae. ae ed by E. qc. Buehler, Director of ‘ Z i $1.00, 12 for te P ser good photo. We the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
pictures FREE. Introductory set of 97 pictures, Forensics, University of Kansas. }§ return l and g satisfaction. || tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
all diferent, sent postpaid for $1.00, Cloth. 282pp. 85c. Noble and Prompt service. postcard will do. Address 

CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, N.Y. " At F OLIVE BROTHERS sal 
F. A. OWEN PUB. 2% Noble, Publishers, Inc., New York. Wi Mi F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. —_ 

















hy not in line f 
TEACHERS oan’ “3. Sevennmnent SCIENCE IN THE New EDUCATION. 


math haw you sie for tramination? "Cet y= As Applied to the Elementary | Washington Boulevard Hospital CIV IL ~ ERV I C E 


end Enel pecttions—Gnd ent. Ko oblige School. By S. R. Slavson, Former- | A¥ ACCREDITED SchoOL OF NURSING. Three year study. 

















































tions whatever. Write today. . ; apthew Cap, GSS Sans guste, Seetiensnte, Bi VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
Instruction Bureau, 145, St. Louis, Mo. ly Director, Science and wa. ts SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, De —, . tur Bettette cassia § CORRESPONDENCE canal 
originali jo the Arts Departments, The alden | Sd 
Let Us Help You rpc one tay pore : School, New York, and Research th P fir 1 
Sa to fit your individual problems. Director, Malting House School, LITTLE BLU fF B K Mammoth Package for Primary eachers Pac 
§ A of J for all 
Assembly Service, Box 254, Dansville, N.Y. Cambridge, England; end Robert _ a + Coa afr ea package ~ Dee or a —< 
ESPOND: i bargains ress LITTLE BOOK e im your room. A bargain for 50c. primary — 
A ang Koay me Asia, Europe, pe, Hawally orien K. Speer, Professor of Education, EACH ef bargsine Address LITTLE GLUE BOO —_ Teachers Service, Box 53, Calumet City, Ill. AND 
ete. Exchange letters, stamps, souvenirs, Membership and Chairman, Elementary Educa- Prin 
0c (or 10e each 6 or more same address). ernational . ye 
Students Society, Box 67, Vancouver, Wash. | tion Department, School of Edu- College in 24 Years—H. S. in Less SEND US YOUR FILMS te 
i iversity: . 
KODAK FILMS—00i her? eobar Pied | ego ew or Nery: | woctter scares tn H. 8. or calegs sabes by mal sachs Aare for Speci Barone Lit Non 
. Cloth. 396pp. $2.50. Prentice- | Unsurpessed faculty. Moderate tuition. Start now. et  . 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. all N k CHICAGO COLLEGE OF APPLIED SCIENCE AND ART sop bell Avenue, Reanahe, Ve. 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hie, CINCINNATIL.OHIO | = —- Halll, Inc., New York. 160 North Wells,  Dept.1,  Reom720, Chicago Add 
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TO PROVE THAT WE ANSWERS TO QUERIES 
ARE RIGHT a can ae ee answered in Oo 
s ter thei ipt, 
ABOUT culeiene ein freunentiy aneeieane 


cause of limited space. A remittance 
WRITING of 15 cents with each question secures 
reply by private letter. Address all 
Queries to Joun H. ARNotp, 1429 Firta 
Avenvug, S.E., Crepar Rapips, Iowa. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance 
will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s an- 
nouncement in the back of this issue. 


eg ete 4 — pero erway an 










Peemmbecceceve 


Samples of School 
Style Steel Pens by 
Esterbrook sent free on 
request to prove their 
superior performance 





Who said, “Money makes the most 
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: and versatility. Made in a What was the War of the Spanish 
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class requirements. This was a war which lasted from 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 
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HEN thinking of a new year 
just around the corner, most of 
us determine to start it off with 
good resolutions. It seems so 

much easier to embark upon a new plan with 
a new year. Many of us have had resolutions 
in mind for months past, yet for a variety of 
reasons we have postponed putting them into 
effect. And then, after the year has started 
and we find it impossible to keep all of these 
new resolves, we think that nothing can be 
done about it. 

If we would stop to consider that the past 
is gone and that the future never really comes, 
but that we have the present with us always, 
more that is worth while and important could 
be accomplished. By banishing from our 
thought any regrets over our yesterdays and 
too much dreaming over our tomorrows, we 
will free our minds for many of the worth- 
while things that we long to accomplish, and 
_ will find that we have the time to give to 
them, 


IS seems to be the season of the year for 

inventories, not only in the commercial 
world, but for individuals as well. It is not a 
bad idea to sit down with ourselves once in a 
while to make an analytical study of our own 
specific problems. Too many times we avoid 
looking at them squarely. We need to do this 
in order to formulate a workable plan by 
which we may live. 


KNOW of someone who made a list of the 

various qualities which she expressed in her 
daily life, putting the good ones in one column 
and the less desirable ones in another. Then 
she deliberately set about to correct some of 
the difficulties which were responsible for. the 
long list on the negative side. As time went on 
she found that she could gradually remove 
items from the debit side of the ledger and add 
gains to the credit side. A big job, one might 
say, but one that is rich in possibilities for 
character development. 





SPECIALLY helpful in bringing the sub- 
ject of character training to the attention 
of your pupils is the article in this issue by 
Jean Carter, entitled, “Drafting Your Pat- 
tern.” Miss Carter writes directly to the 


point, and the article will be beneficial to 
adult and child alike. 


Yen considering a personal inventory 
it might be well to include an inven- 
tory of one’s school. In this connection, do 
not fail to read the article by Lewis S. Mills, 
“Evaluating Your Work and Your School,” 
on page 11. Mr. Mills sets up specific stand- 
ards for judgment and it should not be diffi- 
cult to determine in which classification you 


belong. 


qees Thrift Week is celebrated each year 
in January, it is important to consider the 
relationship of thrift to time. ‘Time wasted 
is existence, used is life,” so goes an old saying. 
For primary children, the little story, “Tardi- 
ness Is Waste,” by Rebecca Deming Moore, 
found on page 31, will be useful. “The Mouse 
Merchant,” by Christian Miller, also in this 
issue, is an excellent thrift story for older chil- 
dren. An assembly program which will graph- 
ically represent the importance of a budget is 
found on page 51. 


| WOULD, obviously enough, be impossible 
to tell you, on this page, all about the many 
features of the January issue which are perti- 
nent to your needs during the first month of 
the year. As you make good use of the many 
pages which have been chosen with your spe- 
cial problems particularly in mind, may you 
realize that success in your teaching is our 
wish for you throughout the new year. 
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THe PROBLEM OF THE SCHOOL LUNCH 





T DOES one’s heart good to see 
what a change can be wrought 
by hot food and well-selected 
lunches,” whispered my compan- 

ion as we watched the children of a rural 
school during their lunch period. We had 
traveled twenty-five miles over icy roads 
on a bitter cold day to visit this school, 
and we felt well repaid for our journey. 

We arrived just as the teacher was 
closing the morning session. At a signal, 
the few pupils who lived near enough to 
go home for lunch left the building. The 
others remained quietly in their seats, but 
there seemed to be a feeling of pleasant 
expectancy in the air. The thought to 
be read in the eyes of each youngster was, 
“Another mealtime has arrived, and how 
I am going to enjoy it.” 

This school was no different in its gen- 
eral appearance from many other rural 
schools. There were windows on three 
sides of the room, a teacher’s worn desk, 
wide double seats, long recitation benches, 
and a big-bodied stove in the middle of 
the room. On the stove was a pan of hot 
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water filled with jars which held food for 
the coming meal. 

School having been dismissed, several of 
the older pupils immediately washed their 
hands and began preparations for lunch. 
Desks were cleared off, and while the 
other children washed their hands, papers 
were placed on each desk by the monitors. 
The jars were then removed from the pan 
and placed before their owners. Lunch 
boxes were opened, and the meal was eaten 
in a friendly and social atmosphere. At 
its close each child took charge of his own 
jar and cleaned off his own desk. 

The teacher, in answer to a question 
from my companion, gave an explanation 
of the manner in which the lunch work 
had been planned and organized in her 
room. 

“Last fall,” she said, “soon after school 
started, our county home economics ex- 
tension representative held a meeting 





for the parents and some of the older 

pupils. She spoke of the importance 

for the welfare of the child of a 

planned lunch and a hot dish. She also 
pointed out how easily this could be ac- 
complished in our school. Many foods 
could be prepared the day before when 
the regular meals were being prepared, 
and placed in jars ready for the children 
the next day. She told what foods are 
most important in the child’s diet. Use 
of milk, fruit, and vegetables was em- 
phasized, and the preparation of some of 
these foods was demonstrated. 

“The project was accepted with enthu- 
siasm. We obtained a pan large enough 
to fit the top of our stove and deep 
enough to hold the water necessary to 
heat the jars. Each child has a marker 
on his own jar. The older children take 
charge of the jars as they are brought in 
and see that they are placed in the pan, to 
be heated. These children also distribute 
the jars at noon. The amount of time 


that this takes is almost negligible. 
(Continued on page 65) 


DRAFTING YOUR PATTERN 


JEAN CARTER 


Heap, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL, RocHESTER, NEw York 


EASURE a piece of smooth 

paper from both ends, to find 

the exact center, and mark 

the center with a dot. Fold 

the lower right-hand corner so that it will 

just touch the dot. Crease it carefully. 

When you turn it back, what happens? 

The crease remains. If you wish to fold 

it again, it will fold most easily on the old 

crease. In fact it may fold there whether 
you wish it or not. 

Fold another piece of paper carelessly, 
anywhere. Unfold it and try it again. 
What happens? The same is as true of 
this carelessly folded piece as of the one 
you measured so carefully. It folds most 
easily where it has been folded before. 

The same kind of thing is true of our 
habits. Most of the things that we do 
“without thinking about it” merely prove 
that a deep “crease” has been made in the 
brain or nervous system. 

Somebody calls your name. Immedi- 
ately you turn your head toward the 
voice. You do not stop to think such 
thoughts as these. “Someone called my 
name. The voice was from that direction. 


I shall look to see who it was. Now, 
Head, turn to the left. Eyes, see what is 
there, and report to my brain, so that it 
may consider, and decide what to do.” 

If you had to think all these thoughts 
before turning to see who called you, how 
much time you would waste! How much 
time would be spent thinking about doing 
simple things that you now do without 
thinking. But why do. we do things 
without thinking? We do them because 
we have formed habits—habits of mov- 
ing, eating, dressing, washing, getting out 
of bed, and a hundred and one other 
things that must be done every day. 

Perhaps you know someone who does 
not get up when he is called, but has to do 
much thinking about it; or someone who, 
each time Mother tells him to wash his 


N PRESENTING this ar- 
ticle to pupils, ask them to 
try the simple experiment 





which Miss Carter suggests. 





face, argues about it. Such a person has 
not formed a habit of doing what he is 
expected to do. As a result he wastes his 
own time, and other people’s, too. 

What actually happens is this: When 
you receive a certain signal, you make a 
certain reply. The signal may be “dirty 
hands”; the reply may be “wash them im- 
mediately”; or it may be “Oh, what’s the 
difference? They’d only get dirty again 
if I did wash them!” 

What decides which reply will be given 
to the signal? Habit. A little messen- 
ger in the nervous system receives a com- 
mand and runs over a well-worn path to 
carry out that command. The more 
often the messenger travels over that 
path, the more beaten it becomes; and the 
better the road, the easier the journey. 
You receive a certain signal and make a 
certain reply. Perhaps there are several 
replies you might choose, but you will 
make the one you have made most often 
unless you try very hard not to. Even 
though you try to choose a different 
reply, sometimes you find it difficult 

(Continued on page 71) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


EVALUATING Your Work AND Your SCHOOL 





N THE minds of supervisor and 
teacher there should be some 
common scheme for measuring 
the quality of the work being 

done by the teacher and pupils. A meas- 
ure is suggested in this article whereby a 
supervisor and a teacher may evaluate the 
work of the teacher and the efficiency of 
the school. Five types of teachers and 
schools are described, based on observa- 
tion of more than a thousand schoolrooms. 
By a study of these, a teacher may deter- 
mine her status and‘ that of her school, 
and may find out what weaknesses hold 
her back, and what are the strengths that 
will help her win. 


[.. A Very UNSATISFACTORY SCHOOL 


This type of school is worse than no 
school at all, since the pupils are making 
no real progress, and their time is wasted. 
How any trained teacher can carry her 
responsibilities as faithlessly as here de- 
scribed is hard to understand. For the 
sake of the children, such teachers should 
cither improve or turn to some other line 
of activity than teaching. 

1. Pupils tend to do other things than 
the tasks assigned them. 

2. The teacher seldom follows clearly 
defined plans, is often indefinite and in- 
accurate, tends to be slack in planning 
her work, and is slow to think out aims 
or to use them. ‘Teaching is the hit-or- 
miss kind of work that an untrained per- 
son might do. 

3. The work may be poorly organized, 
bad habits of thought, study, and con- 
duct being formed. Order is poor. Pupils 
are uninterested and inattentive. Teacher 
does all the useful thinking that is done. 
School lacks co-operation and good will. 

4. Teacher and pupils are not thor- 
oughly prepared for each class period. 
Recitations are not times of keen think- 
ing. Pupils know little more after reci- 
tation than before. 

§. Pupils are careless in oral and writ- 
ten work. ‘Teacher often fails to keep a 
check on all written work, or even to look 
over and check back on the written work 
of each pupil. Seatwork is very poorly 
planned, or it is not planned at all. 

6. Playground work is seldom organ- 
ized. Teacher may or may not be on 
playground daily. If on the grounds, she 
is usually a “wallflower.” Often she stays 
in to write plans or write on the black- 
board, and looks out at playground some- 
times. Grounds are usually poorly kept. 

7. Teacher is likely to be slack in fol- 


lowing the time schedule for classes and 


LEWIS S. MILLS 


Fre_p SUPERVISOR, 
ConnEcTiICcUT STATE BoaRD OF EDUCATION 





VERY teacher wants her 

school to be a good one. 

Do you know what weaknesses 

stand in the way of this goal 

and what are the strengths that 
will help you win? 





opening and closing school. Pupils are 
not eager to attend school. They show no 
progress as measured by standard tests. 

8. Pupils do little original thought 
work—seldom plan any useful activities, 
and take little interest in school. Mate- 
rials are wasted. Housekeeping is poorly 
done, done by the teacher, or not done 
at all. 

9. Often there is no school magazine 
or newspaper for the information of the 
parents, or, if there is one, it is poor and 
shows little originality. 

10. Room tends to be disorderly and 
unkept—few decorations, little or poor 
blackboard work. Children are learning 
very little that is of value and much that 
is of no value. 


II. AN UNSATISFACTORY SCHOOL 


This type of school is one degree better 
than a very unsatisfactory school, but is 
not worthy of a trained teacher and 
wastes the taxpayers’ money. An unsat- 
isfactory school should not be allowed to 
continue. 

1. Work is planned daily, but empha- 
sis may be on memory work and lack 
thought. Assignments may not be clear, 
and pupils may not be acquainted with 
the work of the term and year. 

2. Aims may be poor, and may not 
stand out in the minds of the teacher 
and children. The question-and-answer 
method, with many “yes” and “no” 
questions, may predominate. Little real 
thought work is being done. Many pu- 
pils are often inattentive. 

3. There is lack of wholesome interest 
and attention. The pupils are not organ- 
izing new and original schemes of activ- 
ity that are of value, except in a lax 
manner. 

4. The work of teacher and pupils is 
not well co-ordinated—teacher and pu- 
pils are not in full sympathy. Teacher 
gives her school considerable attention, 
but she does not place it first in her 





thoughts, or she has not acquired the 

art of teaching. 

5. A few pupils in school do well 

in oral and written work. Others are 

allowed to continue in a slack manner. 

Teacher fails to reach part of her class. 
Supplies may be wasted. 

6. Teacher may or may not be on play- 
ground daily. Playground work tends to 
lack organization. Teacher may be often 
off schedule in opening and closing school 
and in conducting classes. Teacher al- 
lows constant interruptions during class 
periods and gets behind. She may leave 
out some recitations or have “written les- 
sons” to catch up. 

7. Teacher does not hold the attention 
of every pupil in her school in every class 
period. Teacher may write letters or 
plans in school time. 

8. Seatwork of the pupils is not well 
planned and carefully followed. Written 
work tends to be neglected. Children’s 
written and oral mistakes may pass un- 
corrected. 

9. Pupils seldom assume responsibility 
and may be in mischief at times, may an- 
swer back, may talk in groups and inter- 
rupt, and may argue about housekeeping. 

10. A school magazine may be issued 
regularly, but not in best form. Pupils do 
little original work and learn very little. 
They may show some progress as meas- 
ured by standard tests. 


Ill. A ScHoot THat Is Fam anp May 
Be ALLOWED IF STEADILY IMPROVING 


This type of school is the kind to be 
expected of an earnest beginning teacher 
who has a normal-school education and is 
faithful in her work. If she continues to 
be faithful and earnest, she should in time 
have a good school. 

1. All subjects are taught with careful 
daily attempt at plan and aim, though not 
always in accord with outline or accord- 
ing to best methods. 

2. Teacher always has her work planned 
in visible form. Plans may show haste 
and not enough thought. Teacher and 
pupils work in harmony. Order is good. 
Children may not have advance assign- 
ments. 

3. Schoolroom is neat, orderly, and 
well ventilated. Grounds are kept clean. 

4. Oral and written work are fairly 
well done. Teacher gives some attention 
to seatwork of pupils. Pupils are usually 
attentive and do some thinking. 

§. Time schedule is followed. The 


question of discipline seldom occurs, and 
(Continued on page 70) 
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~“CHILDREN READING’ — WALTER FiRLE 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR oF Art, Tower Hitt ScHoor, WitMINcTON, DELAWARE 


HAT could be nicer than 
a big book with stories 
or pictures in it! Here 
are three little girls seated on a blue 
sofa looking at a book. We do not 
know the name of the book, but we 
are sure that they are interested in it. 
The artist tells us this, does he not? 
He lived in Germany, and though 
he traveled in Holland and Italy, he 
liked best to paint pictures about 
people in his own country, because 
he knew them so well. We feel that 
they are very much like the people 
we know. These three little girls 
might well be three friends of yours. 
Or you could easily imagine that you 
are holding the book, and two of 
your schoolmates are looking on. 
There must be something very 
strange or quite exciting on the pages 
of the open book. Maybe the story 
is about some lovely princess, or a 
band of elves, or a magic pudding. 
Perhaps the little girls are just learn- 


QUESTIONS 


Why do you think these little girls 
would rather sit indoors and read a 
book than play outside? How can 
you tell that they are really interested 
in the book? 

What color does the artist use the 
most? Do you think that blue is the 
best color for the sofa? Why did he 
put the girl with the lightest hair in 
the center? 

Can you paint or draw a picture 
showing people seated or someone 
holding a book? 

What is the important line in this 
picture? How many times is it re- 
peated? In how many ways? 


THE PICTURE 


ing to read and they are carefully 
studying each sentence, so that they 
will be certain to understand the 
story. Do you ever do that? 

Notice how carefully the girl in 
the center holds the book, while the 
others take care not to touch it. The 
group is a very pleasing one. When 
an artist paints a picture he tries to 
have it tell a story. He makes a cen- 
ter of interest, and plans all the other 
things around it. 

Here our center of interest is the 
book and the children’s heads bend- 
ing over it. The large window at the 
back of the sofa brings a fine play of 
light just where it is most needed. 
How beautifully it shines on the 
golden hair and the eager faces. 

The artist has used dark and light 
colors very successfully to make his 
picture have more meaning and 
greater depth. The very lightest and 
brightest colors are at the point of 
greatest interest. How beautifully 


THE ARTIST 


ORN ‘in Breslau, Germany, in 1859, 
Walter Firle showed early in life his in- 
terest in, and gift for, art. Today he is one 
of Germany’s most beloved genre painters. 
As a small boy he studied art under Adolf 
Dressler, who took him into the Eulen 
Mountains on sketching trips. After finish- 
ing school he worked for a while with his 
father, a merchant, but this did not appeal to 
the young man. Therefore, with his father’s 
consent, he entered the Academy of Munich, 
where he studied for three years under Gabl, 
Lofftz, and Hackl. 

Though he was forced to give up his studies 
in order to earn a living, this was not without 
its benefits. The sale of the _ picture, 
“Gambrinus,” painted for an inn at Breslau, 
made possible Firle’s first visit to Italy. At 
Gardasee he found ready buyers for his land- 
scapes and at Venedig he turned his atten- 
tion to street scenes and seascapes. People 
enjoyed his painting and interpretation. 

(Continued om page 69) 


they contrast with the dark tones of 
the blue sofa. 

Yet it is not just light against dark, 
but the happy repetition of these 
tones through the picture that makes 
it interesting. In your miniature 
you see only the light and dark tones, 
but in the colored reproduction you 
see that the artist used colors to 
show these tones. He has used green 
in the background to balance the red 
and the mulberry. He has repeated 
the blue of the sofa in the blue-gray 
of the window frames and has mixed 
some of it with the red to make mul- 
berry color. There is blue in the 
greens and red in the browns. 

If we look carefully we shall see 
that all the colors echo through the 
picture. This creates a feeling of 
unity. Even the white blouses of the 
little girls have very, very light tones 
of blue, pink, tan, and green, because, 
being white and in the sunshine, they 
reflect all the colors. 


ACTIVITIES 


Find a storybook which you think 
is as interesting as the one these girls 
are reading. Share it with some other 
pupils. Perhaps while you are look- 
ing at it the class could make a picture 
of your group. 

Make a picture with the same col- 
ors used in this picture. Try to get a 
dark bright blue, a reddish brown, 
mulberry, and blue-gray. Show sun- 
shine as it is reflected in the color of 
objects. Does this not seem more 
real than drawing a sun in the sky? 

Give a play in pantomime that 
dramatizes the story which the little 
girls might be reading. 
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FOR JANUARY 


ELOW is a summary of primary school 
subjects treated in this section and in 
other current pages. 


Arithmetic; Handwriting— 

For arithmetic, see units on pages 14, 25, 
and 29; seatwork, pages 15, 27, and 32; a 
story, page 26; and articles, pages 18, 56, and 
57. Page 56 has an item on handwriting. 


Art; Handcraj{t— 

The cover, the picture study, and the picture 
section offer material for art appreciation. 
Handcraft is included in units on pages 16, 25, 
29, and 41; in seatwork, pages 27 and 32; in 
articles, pages 18-19; in items, page 56; and 
in a play, page 22. There are also articles on 
pages 17, 20, and 53; and the sand table, the 
poster, the window decoration, and the black- 
board decorations. 


eee 


Elementary Science— 

On the subject of time, there are a unit on 
page 14, seatwork on pages 1$ and 32, and a 
review on the Book Page. Other topics are on 
pages 19, 25, and 53, with correlating material 
on page 41. 


=e 


Health; Hygiene; Recreation— 

Suggestions on health and hygiene appear 
on page 10. A unit on page 25, a play on 
page 23, and an item on page 56 also deal with 
health teaching. You will find many uses 
for the skating scene reproduced in double- 
page size on Plates IV—-V. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Language material occurs on pages 14, 16, 
25, and 29; in the seatwork, page 15; and in 
items on pages 56 and 57. The Book Page, 
Plate II, and a play, page 22, relate to litera- 
ture. For reading, see the cover; units on 
pages 25 and 29; seatwork, pages 15, 27, and 
32; stories, pages 26 and 31; and _ items, 
pages 18-19. 


Program Material— 

Two plays, two songs, and seven recitations 
are presented on pages 22-23. Page 50 has a 
thrift song to a familiar tune, and page 51 
an exercise. 


Secial Studies; Character Education— 

History is involved in the unit on page 14, 
and the geography unit on page 29 correlates 
with civics. Other geography material occurs 
in units, pages 16, 25, and 41; seatwork, pages 
15 and 27; handwork, pages 28, 30, 53, and 
56; a play on page 22; the Book Page; and 
Plates I and IJI-VIII. Character education is 
stressed on page 10, in stories on pages 26 and 
31, in items on pages 18 and 57, in songs on 
pages 22 and 50, and on page 24, page 30, and 
the Book Page. 


Tests; Seatwork; Units of Work— 

Questions and activities occur in the pic- 
ture study lesson, page 13; and in a story on 
page 26. See pages 15, 19, 27, and 32 for seat- 
work material. A unit on telling time is given 
on this page; and other units are on pages 16, 
25, 29, and 41. 
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PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 


A UNit ON TELLING TIME 


AGNES G. GUNDERSON 


Critic TEACHER, SECOND GRADE, ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
University or Wyominc, Laramie, WYOMING 


HE evolution of the timepiece 
from the earliest clocks, such as 
the clepsydra and the sundial, 
to the present-day wrist watch 

or the intricate time clock is a fasci- 
nating study. 

Owning a watch is perhaps the very 
best motive for learning to tell time, and 
when two of our second-graders brought 
their new Mickey Mouse watches to 
school, the entire grade became much in- 
terested in watches and _ time-telling. 
Because of this interest and of the possi- 
bilities for enriching the work in arith- 
metic, the following unit was worked out 
in the second grade of our local training 
school. 

I. Objectives. 

A. To understand and appreciate the 

need for timepieces. 

B. To tell time accurately. 

C. To interpret the calendar, 

II. Importance and need of devices for 
measuring time. 

A. The clock. 

1. What would happen if every 
watch and clock in our town stopped 
running today? 
4) How would we get to school 
on time? 
b) How would we know when to 
get up in the morning? When to 
go to bed? 
c) How would Mother know 


when to prepare dinner? Or Fa- 
ther when to go to work? 
d) How would people know 


when to start trains and busses? 
B. The calendar. 
1. What does the calendar tell? 
a) What day is today? 
b) On what day is New Year’s 
Day? 
c) On what day is Thanksgiving? 
d) On what day is Christmas? 
e) How long until vacation be- 
gins? 
III. Primitive time-reckoning. 
A. Short time intervals, as hours. 
1. Telling time by the sun. 
a) Shadows. 
b) Sundial. 
2. Telling time by water. 
Clepsydra. 
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3. Telling time by fire. © 
a) Time candles. 
b) Knotted ropes. 
c) Lamp clock. 
4. Telling time by sand. 
Sandglass or hourglass. 
B. Longer time intervals. 
1. Days, suns, sleeps, darks. 
2. Fortnight. 
3. Moons (months). ; 
4. Snows, winters, summers, har- 
vests (seasons). 
§. Position of stars. 
IV. Early timepieces (handmade). 
A. Clocks. 
1. Escapement. 
2. Pendulum. 
B. Watches. 
1. “Nuremberg eggs.” 
2. Hairspring. 
3. Minute hand. 
V. Modern timepieces (machine-made) . 
A. Spring-driven clocks. 
1. Alarm clock. 
2. Wall clock. 
. 3. Mantel clock. 
B. Electric clocks. 
1. Mantel clock. 
2. Time clock. 
C. Watches. 
1. Pocket watch. 
2. Wrist watch. 
3. Radium-dial watch. 
4. Stop watch. 
VI. Units of time measure. 





’ A. Second. E. Week. 
B. Minute. F. Month. 
C. Hour. G. Year. 
D. Day. 


VII. Specific activities. 
A. The clock. 
1. Dramatize the history of the 
clock. 
2. Make a sundial. 
3. Make a water clock. 
4. Make an hourglass. 
§. Study pictures of early ways of 
telling time. 
6. Collect pictures of the different 
kinds of watches and clocks. 
7. Find out how many pupils in the 
room. own watches. 
8. Have a clock museum. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK ON TELLING TIME 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


PRIMARY TEACHER, WHITESIDE SCHOOL, WHITESIDE, Missouri 
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Draw a clockface for each sentence. 


Sally awoke at half-past six o’clock. 

Sally went to school at eight o'clock. 

Sally ate lunch at twelve o'clock. 

Sally came home from school at four o’clock. 
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Write the number of the clockface in each blank. 


Fill the blanks with the correct numbers. 


ees 


No. _ is at ten o'clock. ' 

' : There are ____._ seconds in a minute. 
No. _ is at one o’clock. 

; ‘eee There are minutes in an hour. 
No. _ is at nine o'clock. 

: : There are . hours in a day. 
No. __. is at two o'clock. iti ‘ ‘clock 

; is noon a o’clock. 
No. _. is at half-past three o’clock. 
No. _. is at six o’clock. 


Draw a line under the right answer. 


There are (ten, twelve) numbers on the 
clockface. 

A clock has (one hand, two hands) . 

The (small, large) hand is the minute hand. 

The (hour, minute) hand travels the faster. 








EXERCISES IN READING AND LANGUAGE 


LUCY L. CULPEPPER 


TEACHER, SECOND Grave, FREDERICK Wooparp ScHOOL, Witson, NortH CaroLina 


Put the things that most people do in summer in Put is or are in each blank to make the sentence 
one column; put the things that most people do right. 
in winter in the other column. 


1. How old ..... you? 
In SUMMER In WINTER 2. She going home. 

re We swim. We skate. 3. We reading a book. 

We see icicles. We go barefoot. 4. The boys playing ball. 

We wear heavy coats. |§ We wear sun suits. 5. Where - my hat? 

We zo wading. We make snow men. 6. The sun not hot today. 
of We go coasting. We go on picnics. 7. Where .. my mother? 
nt We sit on the grass. We throw snowballs. 8. These flowers pink. : 

We see Christmas trees. | We drink lemonade. 9. The baby crying. 
he We have Thanksgiving. We wear warm caps. 10. Jim and I coming now. d 
































PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
Two Eskimos witH A Kayak 


AN Eskimo UNIT FoR SECOND GRADE 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director oF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND TEACHER TRAINING, ADAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ALAMOsA, COLORADO 


I. Introduction. 

We learn new things only by relating 
them to our past experiences. Therefore, 
in the first and second grades, the child is 
introduced to problems having to do first 
with his own home life and later with the 
relation of his family to the community 
as a whole. 

In order to have the child realize what 
a high standard of living we have, and 
how such a standard depends on a control 
of the environment, units having to do 
with primitive forms of life are intro- 
duced. We develop the Eskimo unit 


first, because the books have an easier: 


vocabulary than those having to do with 
Indian life. In the third grade the child 
takes a trip around the world to see how 
children in other lands live, and how the 
environment affects their standard of 
living. 

II. Generalizations and themes. 

The main themes in the social studies 
program are (1) interdependence, (2) 
co-operation, and (3) man’s relation to 
his environment. The child must be led 
to see that the Eskimo people live the way 
they do because of their environment. 
Also that they must depend upon each 
other and co-operate in order to live. 
III. Specific objectives. 

A. Understandings. 

1. The child should understand that 
people’s different ways of living de- 
pend on their environment. 

2. He should learn of the shelter, 
food, clothing, transportation, and 
amusements of the Eskimos. 

3. He should understand that en- 
vironmental conditions influence 
customs and superstitions. 

B. Attitudes. 

1. Respect for people of another 
nationality. 


AutTuor’s Note: The writer is indebted to Miss 
Eleanor Berryman, Demonstration Teacher, for help 
in writing this unit. 
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An Eskimo MoTHER witH Her Basy 


Notes on the Eskimo 


‘ie Eskimo unit deals with primitive 
Eskimo life, since such a study of- 
fers a direct contrast with our own. 
Teachers should: realize, however, that all 
Eskimos do not live under the same con- 
ditions. Many live north of the Arctic 
Circle, but more than half live in the 
Temperate Zone. - (Only north of the 
Arctic Circle does the sun shine for 
twenty-four hours at a time during any 
part of the year, or stay below the horizon 
for twenty-four hours.) Some Eskimos 
have hardly seen a white man, but many 
of them have had long contact with civi- 
lization. 

Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, who during 
his explorations in the Far North lived 
among the Eskimos, has pointed out many 
common errors found in school texts. 
Some of them are mentioned below. 

Blocks of hard snow are used for build- 
ing temporary shelters on hunting trips 
and sometimes for winter homes. How- 
ever, more than half the Eskimos in the 
world have never seen a snow house, and 
less than a quarter of them use snow 
houses regularly for winter dwellings. 
Logs, sod, heaped earth, stones, moss, 
grass, bones, and bent willows are all used 
for building material. Among the Eski- 
mos, the word “igloo” does not mean “an 
Eskimo winter home,” but simply a 
“house” or “shelter” of any kind. 

There is an abundance of vegetation in 
the Arctic during the summer. Flowering 
plants, grasses, mosses, and lichens extend 
to the most northern land seen by man. 

Mr. Stefansson says that among Eski- 
mos living on their native diet it is rare to 
find any who are fat, and that Eskimos 
should not be grouped among the short 
races of mankind. If we classify Japa- 
nese and Filipinos as short, French and 
Italians medium, and Scots and Norwe- 
gians tall, Eskimos belong in the medium 


group. 


Caribou skins are very commonly used . 


for clothing, but bird skins rather seldom, 
and rabbit skins almost never. 
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An Eskimo Hunter 


2. Appreciation of the struggles of 
the Eskimo for existence. 
3. Realization that every member 
of the family must do his part in 
order to make living possible. 
4. Appreciation of the fact that 
children of all lands enjoy games and 
play. 
IV. Suggested approaches, 
A. Reading Eskimo stories. 
B. Telling Eskimo stories. 
C. Pictures. 
D. Film slides or movies. 
V. Topics about which information 
should be gathered. (A committee of 
pupils should be responsible for gathering 
information on each topic.) 
A. Eskimo Land. 
1. Where is Eskimo Land? 
2. What is it like? In summer? In 
winter? 
3. What do the Eskimo people look 
like? 
B. Homes. 
1. Winter homes. 
a) What are some of the building 
materials that the Eskimos use? 
Why? 
b) How are the different homes 
built? 
c) How are the homes heated? 
d) Why is a tunnel built on the 
house? 
e) How are the homes furnished? 
2. Summer homes. 
a) What materials are used for 
the summer homes? 
b) How are they built? 
c) Why do the summer homes 
differ from the winter ones? 
d) How are the summer homes 
furnished? 
C. Food. 
1. What do the Eskimo people eat? 
2. How do they prepare the food? 
(Continued on page 72) 
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PRIMARY DRAWINGS OF WINTER FUN 


JESSIE TODD 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, Untversiry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


To draw the baby on the sled— 

Draw a circle for the head. Draw a 
curved line to form the cap. Put a little 
knob on the cap. 

Draw a dot for an eye. Draw the ba- 
by’s arm. A ball will do for his hand. 

Finish his sweater and make his leg. 

Draw a line which curves at the front. 

Finish the sled. 

To draw the boy pulling the sled— 

Draw a circle for his head. 

Draw a curved line for his cap. Make 
iwo dots for eyes and a dot for his mouth. 






S 


» 


Draw his sweater. 

Make his trousers. 

Then draw his legs. 

Draw his arms and the rope on the sled. 
Show that he is pulling hard. 

To draw the large upper picture— 

For a snowy roof on the house, make a 
wavy line for the snow, so that it will 
look soft. A straight line will not look so 
much like snow. If you color the sky 
very bright blue, it will make the snow 
look whiter. Red trousers and a red cap 
on the baby will brighten the picture. 






































To draw children sliding downhill— 

Draw two circles for their heads. 
Draw a curved line for the front of one 
child and another curved line for the 
back of the other child. 

Make their caps and eyes. Draw a 
slanting line for the top of the sled. Un- 
der it draw another slanting line that 
curves at the front for the runners of 
the sled. 

Draw the legs of the children. 

Add the arms and finish the sled. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Order in the Schoolroom 
Penelope Space 


aero scoring, valuable and necessary 
though it undoubtedly is, may tend 
to too much concentration of attention 
toward individual effort. There is noth- 
ing more to be desired in education and 
in life than collective effort toward the 
common good. 

A simple project in which every child 
may take part in friendly co-operation is 
one stressing order in the schoolroom. 
A recognition of the truth of the saying, 
“Order is Heaven’s first law,” tends al- 
ways toward harmony. Each child is as- 
signed certain duties for which he is held 
responsible, and is judged by pupils whom 
he helps select. 

The officers and committees are elected 
or appointed for a period to be decided 
upon by the group. 

The duties and their respective values 
must be varied to suit classroom needs, 
but the following schedule has been used 
successfully. 


Classroom Score 


1. Pupils’ Desks _.. 10 
2. Bookshelves 10 
3. Bulletin Board 10 
4. Blackboards 10 
§. Floor ~~ ee 10 
6. Cabinet 10 
7. Shades _.. ; 10 
8. Teacher’s Desk 10 
9. Objects of Interest 10 
10. Projects -10 


The projects will vary from week to 
week, and may consist of collections, 
programs, travel tours, sand-table ar- 
rangement, exhibits, and other items of 
interest. These activities should hold in- 
terest throughout a term. 
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A penny saved is a 
penny earned. 


—Franklin 





A Colorful Border 
Thelma Skaug 


| Fed winter my fourth-grade class 
made a flower and butterfly border. 
The flowers were planned first. Each 
child was supplied with circles of manila 
art paper, which he cut or marked in any 
way he wished in order to produce a well- 
balanced flower. Leaves and stems were 
added, and the whole was colored with 
crayons. Strips of green construction 
paper were slashed on the edges to make 
grass, and flowers and grass were mount- 
ed above our blackboards. 

Then each child cut a butterfly shape, 
and designed the wings. These shapes 
were colored on both sides and attached 
by the bodies only, leaving the wings 
loose, and giving the impression that the 
butterflies were flying or had just alight- 
ed. We placed the butterflies above or 
among the flowers. 


A Grandfather Clock 


Villear Forester 


O MAKE this clock use three large 

corrugated cardboard boxes. The 
box for the base is 15 by 22 inches; the 
next one is 12 by 22 inches; and the top 
box is 12 by 16 inches. 

The back of the bottom box is left 
open so that a child can sit in it and tap a 
wood block when tick-tock songs are 
sung. A circular opening 10 inches in 
diameter is cut in the front of this box. 
It is covered with transparent cellophane 
paper to represent the glass, through 
which a pendulum (made of cardboard) 
may be seen. 

The center box is left plain. 

A large round white cardboard face, 
with the numbers cut from a large calen- 
dar, is attached to the top box with paper 
fasteners. The hands are cut from black 
linen bookbinding tape. The top, shaped 
like a roof, is also cut from cardboard. 

Beginning at the top, run several heavy 
strings through all. three boxes and tie 
them at the bottom to hold the boxes to- 
gether in an upright position. 

The entire clock is painted with brown 
calcimine paint and shellacked. 


Helps for Primary Reading 
Christine P. Ingram 


Bevery acquire very readily the 
habit of looking at the bulletin 
board when they come in, if they are ac- 
customed to finding something interest- 


ing there. It may be used for posting 
such items as the following. 
Weather reports— 
Today is warm. 
It is raining today. 
School or class news— 
Today is Tuesday. 
Tuesday is gym day. 
Assembly at ten o’clock. 
News on games or play— 
Yesterday the Reds won the relay. 
Will the Blues win today? 
Notices about trips— 
Today we will go to the park. 
The sun is shining. 
Rules formulated by class— 
I will come to school on time. 
I will come in the left door. 
Calling attention to things by pictures 
(display suitable pictures) — 
Did you comb your hair this morning? 
Did you help Mother with the dishes? 
Do you slide downhill? 


INFORMATIONAL CHARTS 


Tagboard charts bearing information 
on various subjects may be used. 
Names— 

Names of streets the children live on. 

Housekeeping duties in classroom (slit 
after each duty, in which names of dif- 
ferent children may be posted). 
Materials used— 

Labeled pictures of scissors, eraser, 
chalk, pencil, crayon, paper, and so on. 
Songs learned— 

Keep a growing list of songs learned. 
Games learned— 

Keep a growing list of games learned. 


THE CALENDAR 


Make a large calender on wrapping 
paper or tagboard by the month. Chil- 
dren may note warm, cold, sunny, and 
cloudy days; holidays; and birthdays. 


LABELED PLACES AND OBJECTS 


Cards with the children’s names can be 
used for wardrobe space, seats, and black- 
board places. The places will have to be 
changed occasionally or the name cards 
will cease to present any stimuli. Boxes 
for materials may be labeled. 

Objects in the room, like chair, table, 


desk, clock, and so on, may be labeled. 
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Find the Answers 


Would you like varied material 
to use in Carrying out a store ac- 
tivity? (See pp. 26, 27) 

Are you looking for a unit with 
seasonal interest? (See p. 14) 

Does equipment for art classes 
need to be expensive? (See p. 20) 

How may a health activity be 
motivated? (See p. 25) 

Could you use a health play for 
a number of children? (See p. 23) 

Have you need for simple seat- 
work exercises on various sub- 
jects? (See pp. 15, 27, 32) 

In what way may children use 
simple figures in drawing large 
compositions? (See p. 17) 





An Airplane Activity 
Margaret Schrader 


UR school is on the direct route of 

an air line between Chicago and 
Omaha, only a few miles from an emer- 
gency landing field. Most of the planes, 
including the air-mail plane, fly over the 
children’s school and homes. The ac- 
tivity described here arose through the 
pupils’ desire to know more about this 
method of transportation. In making 
the plan for the work, I correlated it with 
as many school subjects as possible. Our 
plan, which was blocked out by weeks, 
follows. 

The first week the pupils named and 
discussed all the types of airplanes they 
knew, such as the biplane, monoplane, 
twin-motor, amphibian, triplane, and 
autogiro. I wrote these names on the 
blackboard. Next the children named 
parts of a plane, such as the nose, wings, 
motor, propeller, cockpit, control board, 
control stick, fuselage, landing gear, 
struts, ailerons, tail, elevators, fin, rudder, 
and tail skid. Then they decided they 
should become familiar with terms con- 
nected with airplanes. We listed the 
following on the blackboard: landing 
field, emergency field, hangar, beacon 
light, sock, take-off, mechanic, pilot, 
co-pilot, aviator, stewardess, visibility, 
and parachute. At the end of the week 
we took a trip to the airport. The pilots 
pointed out the different types of planes 
and answered the children’s questions. 

Most of the second week was spent 
reading stories, poems, and other infor- 
mation about airplanes, including stories 


about the Wright brothers and Colonel 


Lindbergh. During spelling period the 
children learned to spell the words we 
had listed on the blackboard. Several 
songs about airplanes were learned dur- 
ing the music hour. 

During the third week each pupil 
made an Airplane Book of his own. The 
dictionary contained sentences defining 
each word listed on the blackboard, a 
story of the trip to the airport, an origi- 
nal airplane poem, and an imaginary trip 
taken over some country the pupils had 
studied in geography recently. On Fri- 
day, during art period, the pupils drew 
different types of planes freehand and 
colored them for window decorations. 

During the last week of the activity 
the girls painted a picture of an airport 
on a piece of wide wrapping paper about 
eight feet long. They pictured a landing 
field, hangar, beacon light, sock, bound- 
ary lights, runway, monoplanes, biplanes, 
parachute, and a large passenger and air- 
mail plane like the one which flies over 
their homes every night. 

The boys built an airplane. The fu- 
selage was twelve feet long, with a wing 
spread of fourteen feet. The materials 
they used were orange crates, light lum- 
ber, a pair of coaster-wagon wheels, and 
paint. 


Seatwork for Comprehension 


Ella Cummings 


Ts following problems, typed or 
hectographed, may be distributed 
among the pupils for seatwork. 

1. Bob saw six butterflies and Billy 
saw four more. Draw the number of 
butterflies seen by both boys. Color the 
butterflies orange and black. 

2. Kenneth picked ten sunflowers and 
gave three to Mother. Draw the num- 
ber of sunflowers he had left. 

3. Emma has twelve little chickens. 
Four are in the feeding house. Draw the 
number of chickens outside. 

4. Tom and Joe went fishing. Tom 
caught four fish and Joe caught six. 
Draw the string of fish both caught. 

5. Little Miss Muffet picked three 
roses, four pansies, and six daisies. Draw 
and color the flowers she picked. 

6. Lulu had a play store and sold red 
and white stick candy. Mother bought 
one dozen sticks. Draw a picture of 
what Mother bought. 

7. Ruth went to the orchard and saw 
an apple tree with one-half dozen red 
apples. Draw and color the number of 
apples that Ruth saw. 





CHILDREN IN THEIR READING CORNER 


The Library Corner 
Florence E. Reid 
|S igerrg first-grade teacher should pro- 
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vide experience that will interest the’ 


children and prepare them for reading. 
One means of providing experience that 
should be found in every first-grade room 
is a library corner. It should have chairs 
and a low table which permits the chil- 
dren to lay the heavier and longer books 
on a flat surface; and a bookcase that can 
be conveniently reached by the children, 
with shelves for large and small books, 

The library corner affords excellent 
opportunity for developing proper habits 
and attitudes toward books. An oppor- 
tunity for social attitudes is also pro- 
vided. Here the child must learn to 
share, take turns, and co-operate in keep- 
ing the library corner an attractive place 
in the room. 

One of the problems of many first- 
grade teachers in organizing a library 
corner is the matter of providing ade- 
quate bookcases. The following idea may 
prove helpful. 

Collect four orange crates and use two 
for each side of the bookcase. Place one 
on top of the other and nail them secure- 
ly together. Place the two groups of 
boxes about twenty inches apart; and be- 
tween them arrange three shelves on a 
level with the three divisions of the-boxes. 
Finish the bookcase with a heavy mixture 
of calcimine or oil paint. Calcimine is 
less expensive. 

It is advisable to reserve one of the 
center shelves for science materials that 
are collected by the teacher and pupils. 
The other shelves provide space for illus- 
trating stories and poems. 





A Bookcase OF OrnANGE CRATES 


’ 
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CREATIVE ART 
WORK BY 
PRIMARY CHILDREN 


ALICE STOWELL BISHOP 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic ScHoots, NEw LonDoN, CONNECTICUT 


HE art work of primary children has a 
charm and spirit all its own. We who 
remember the stiff and formal art work 
in the schools of earlier years feel that we 

cannot see too much of the present free, fearless 
drawing; and it is a never-failing source of pleas- 
ure to watch the children at their easels, working 
busily with chalk or with large brushes and poster 
paint. 

What wonderful pictures are drawn: people with 
huge heads; flowers larger than the houses; strange 
scrawls, which must never be laughed at, since they 
are perfectly clear and satisfactory to the young 
artists! 

Sometimes we find real talent; and often pic- 
tures with so much life and dash that they make 
more finished work look dull in contrast. The chil- 
dren, if given the opportunity, have much to de- 
pict. 

Equipment for art work in which the children 
freely express their ideas need not be expensive. 
We use eighteen- by twenty-four-inch sheets of 
gray or manila paper, or newsprint. The latter 
does very well for beginners. If easels are few, we 
paste the paper to the blackboard with gummed 
strips, in such a way that the paper can be taken 
off without tearing the corners. Sometimes the 
drawing paper is thumbtacked to pieces of wall 
board, which are placed on the chalk tray. This 
procedure allows a number of children to work at 
one time. 

Of course, the chalk becomes smudgy, and is 
found on the hands and face (sometimes on the 
clothes, too), as well as on the pictures. Also, the 
paint has been known to be upset on a spotless 
floor. 

These incidents, however, fail to halt the onrush 
of creative work, and there are pictures that illus- 
trate units of work or recall vacation joys: we slide 
and skate; engines dash to fires; airplanes sail over- 
head; automobiles and trains go swiftly past houses 
with jaunty chimneys at rakish angles. Easter 
bunnies hop about; flowers bloom; trees grow 
green; the circus comes with elephants, clowns, 
and prancing steeds. Then, suddenly, vacation is 
here again, with its promise of many subjects to be 
illustrated by happy workers in the fall. 

Some examples of the children’s work are repro- 
duced here. The drawing showing orange trees 
was done by a first-grade pupil and the one show- 
ing chickens by a second-grade pupil, both taught 
by Miss Charlotte Johnson of Winthrop School. A 
second-grade pupil in Harbor School, Miss Grace 
Haney, teacher, made the drawing of the ship, air- 
craft, and lighthouse. 
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UrasH™a FIisHING 


Urashima, the Fisher Boy 
Loretta C. Rabenhorst 


[A-discussion of how this dramatiza- 
tion—an adaptation of a Japanese fairy 
tale—came to be written will be found 
at the end of the play.] 


CHARACTERS 


URASHIMA, THE FISHER BOY 

Boys (with drums and fish kites) 
TURTLE (boy) 

PRINCESS OTO HIMA AND MAIDENS 
SHELL FAIRIES (girls, any number) 
DEEP-SEA FISH (boys dressed as fish) 
LITTLE WAVES (girls, any number) 
WOMAN 

GIRLS (any number, with lanterns) 


CosTUMES 


(Where special costumes are not men- 
tioned, characters wear Japanese kimo- 
nos. Turtle crawls on all fours, and is 
covered with a piece of light cardboard 
shaped and painted like turtle shell. Shell 
Fairies and Little Waves wear costumes of 
pink and green cheesecloth, respectively. 
Deep-Sea Fish wear costumes cut from 
heavy brown paper and colored with 
crayon.) 


ScENE I 


(On the shore, by the village. The 
backdrop, painted by the pupils, shows 
the sea, with Fuji in the distance. In the 
center back, a small bluff is built up. At 
the right front is a cottage. Near it, nets 
are hanging to dry. Enter Urashima, 
right, with fishing basket and bamboo 
pole. He walks wearily to the bluff, baits 
his hook, and flings in his line.) 

URASHIMA—Once more will I cast in 
my line. I must not return to my honor- 
able parents empty-handed. (He fishes, 


silently. Drums are heard, and Boys with 
drums and fish kites enter. A drill may 
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be worked out, if desired. Then they 
notice Urashima.) 

FIRST BOY—Urashima, do you not re- 
member that this is the feast day? 

SECOND BoY—We need you to march 
with us. 

THIRD BOY—We saw you along the 
shore, and called to you. Why didn’t you 
come? 

URASHIMA—I heard you call, my 
friends. But there can be no marching 
on the feast day for Urashima, until his 
honorable pole brings in a fish. 

FOURTH BOY—Look, your line is grow- 
ing tighter! 

FIFTH BOY—There must be a fish! See 
how it pulls at the line! 

SIXTH BOY—Don’t let it get away. 

(All help Urashima pull in the line. 
On the end is an enormous turtle.) 

SEVENTH BOY—No supper for you 
yet, Urashima! It’s only a turtle. 

EIGHTH BOY—Well, we can have some 
fun with it anyway. 

(Boys tease the Turtle. Urashima sits, 
dejected, on the bluff. When he realizes 
what they are doing, he becomes angry, 
and runs to the middle of the group.) 

URASHIMA—Stop! Honorable sons of 
Japan, do you not know that you should 
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NCLUDED in the enter- 
tainment features on these 
two pages are a Japanese play 
and a health play; a New Year 
song and a safety song; and 
recitations about the clock, the 





reverence things of great age? This tur- 
tle is deserving of your highest respect. 

FiIRstT BOY—But we are having such 
fun with it! 

URASHIMA—lIIl luck will surely follow 
you, honorable friends, if you have no re- 
spect for ancient things. Come, let the 
turtle go, and I will give you my sword 
to carry in the parade. (Gives sword, 
made of wood, to leader.) 

FIRST BOY—Thank you, Urashima. See, 
the turtle is free! (The boys line up 
ready for marching.) 

URASHIMA—Come, oh ancient of tur- 
tles. (He leads the Turtle to the shore.) 
Our proverb says “The life of the turtle 
is a thousand years!” Return to your 
home. And the blessing of Urashima 
goes with you! 

(Continued on page 67) 


NEw YEAR BELLS 


HARRIET LOVEJOY 


WorDs AND MusIc By 





Ding, dong, ding, dong, 


Bells are ring - ing; 


Hap - py New Year, 





Hap - py New Year, Hap - py New Year to all! 


Ding, ding, dong. 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS 


Worpvs anv Music By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 





Don’t cross the street when the light is red. Re -mem-ber, red means “No!” 





Wait for the light that is green, in-stead. Re-mem-ber, green means “Go!” 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 





snow, and various other sub- 
jects. In the Intermediate and 
Upper Grades Section will be 
found other program material 
which could be adapted for use 
in the primary grades. 





What the Clock Says 
Mabel Niedermeyer 


Tick-tock, tick-tock, 
Don’t be late for school; 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, 
Start early is the rule; 
Then you'll have time to look both ways 
Before you cross the street, 
And time to wait for cars to pass, 
If any you should meet. 


Tick-tock, tick-tock, 
Be careful as you play, 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, 
At school recess each day; 
Look where you’re going when you run 
At tag or playing ball, 
Or you may cause some other child 
To have a serious fall. 


Tick-tock, tick-tock, 
When school work is done, 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, 
And it’s time for fun, 
Be sure to heed your school patrol 
And all commands obey; 
And when you’re safely started home, 
Don’t loiter on the way. 


The New Dog 
Elsie M. Fowler 


Billy came over to see him; 
Betty and John did, too, 

And the little boy next door to us 
Came over with Cousin Sue. 


He wagged his tail at all of them, 
As friendly as could be, 

But he wagged his tail at me the most, 
For he knows he belongs to me! 


Getting Dressed 
Josephine van Dolzen’ Pease 


Right side, wrong side, heels and toes. 

I know the right way everything goes! 

I know legs and I know sleeves. 

I know the crisscross my shoelace weaves! 
Ups and downs, buttons and bows. 

No one has to right-side-out my clothes! 


The Snow Man 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


Our snow man’s nearly finished, 
And we have had great fun; 

Mother’s coming out to look 
As soon as he is done. 


His bright black eyes are bits of coal, 
His scarf belongs to Ted, 

His hat’s a sugar bucket 
We found out in the shed; 


He has real buttons on his coat, 
A broomstick’s in his hand; 

He stands‘up very tall and straight, 
As though he owned the land. 


The Apple 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I had a rosy apple, 
It was too big for me; 

I cut it in two pieces 
And gave one to Marie. 


We ate around the apple 
Till we could eat no more 

And then the little sparrows came 
And ate up all the core. 


Agreed 
Lucretia Penny 


A birthday cake should 
Be white, I think, 
And I always like 
My candles pink. 


Now perhaps you’d choose 
Dark cake instead, 

And want your birthday 
Candles red. 


But on ¢his I’m sure 
That we'll agree: 

Birthdays are fun 
For you and me. 


Geranium. Song 
Lucretia Penny 


Outside my window 
Is a leafless maple tree, 
But inside a geranium 
Is blossoming for me. 
My gay geranium 
Sorhetimes seems to sing 
Of other flowers waiting 
Beneath the snow for spring. 





Mobel Betsy Hill 











ScENE FROM “THe Fairies’ GiFTs” 


The Fairies’ Gifts 
Olivia O. Keller 


A HEALTH Play 


CHARACTERS 
QUEEN TOOTHBRUSH FAIRY 
KING COMB AND BRUSH FAIRY 


BABY PRINCESS 
FAIRY QUEEN 
MILK FAIRY 
VEGETABLE FAIRY 
FRUIT FAIRY 


WATER FAIRY 

FRESH AIR FAIRY 
EXERCISE FAIRY 
SLEEP FAIRY 

ILL HEALTH GOBLIN 


THE Pay 


(A large doll in a cradle may be used 
for the Baby Princess. The cradle, dec- 
orated with crépe paper, is placed near 
one end of the stage. The King and 
Queen stand at one side of the cradle, 
looking at the Baby Princess. The other 
characters enter one at a time, and after 
their speeches, stand back of the cradle.) 

(King and Queen wear long robes. 
Fairy Queen wears white and carries a 
wand. Other Fairies wear white dresses, 
carry objects they represent, and present 
them at foot of cradle. Ill Health Goblin 
wears a black cape and hood.) 

QUEEN—The baby princess is asleep. 

KING—She is smiling in her sleep. 

QUEEN—I hope she will wake up be- 
fore the Fairy Queen comes with her 
band of Health Fairies. 

KING—How many have you invited to 
the christening, my queen? 

QUEEN—AIl the Health Fairies have 
promised to come and bring gifts for the 
princess. (Fairy Queen enters and bows.) 

FAIRY QUEEN—Dear King and Queen, 
my Health Fairies are waiting outside to 
enter with their gifts for the princess. 
See this magic wand? I shall wave it over 
the princess after each wish so that it will 
come true. You will never have to worry 


about the health of the princess. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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THe Busy WEEK—AN Activity PosTER 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND | 


This is the way we iron our clothes : 

Iron our clothes, iron our clothes, 

This is the way we iron our clothes, 
All of a Tuesday morning. 





os month we are showing the second of a series of seven 
activity posters, one in each issue from December through 
June. If you have beginners entering your room the first of 
the year, suggest that they bring from home any toy laundry 


equipment that they have and develop in story play the action 
depicted in this poster and the one for last month (“This is the 
way we wash our clothes”). You will find this an interesting 
after-Christmas activity for your regular pupils as well. 
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A Mix Activity 


MILDRED W. FOSTER 


TEACHER, Grave 1A, PuBLic ScHoot No. 20, Jersey Crry, New Jersey, 
AND TRAINING TEACHER, JERSEY City STaTeE NorMat SCHOOL 


I. General objectives. 
A. To provide integrated experiences 
for the individual and the group. 
B. To help the child understand his 
physical and social world. 
C. To give the child opportunity for 
continuous growth in power to do con- 
structive, critical thinking. 
D. To provide opportunity for cre- 
ative expression in many lines. 
E. To develop good character traits. 





H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 
Cows Nreep Goop PasTuRAGE IN ORDER 
To Give RicH MiLk 





EWING GALLOWAY 
Loapinc A Mik CarriER—A STEP 
IN THE DELIVERY OF MILK 





EWING GALLOWAY 
Firtmnc Bottles wITH Mitk—A ScENE 
IN A Mopern Datry PLANT 








II. Specific objectives. 
A. To develop the story of the pro- 
duction and distribution of milk. 
B.: To develop the idea of our depend- 
ence upon others (particularly those 
who supply milk) for food products. 
C. To lead the child from his immedi- 
ate environment, the home, and pre- 
sent to him an enlarging picture of the 
community and the world around him. 
D. To show the health value of milk 
and the amount a child needs daily. 
E. To encourage drinking of milk. 
F. To increase skill in school subjects. 
III. Approach. 
A. Direct the children’s attention to 
the milk which they are drinking dur- 
ing lunch period. Where did it come 
from? 
B. Show pictures and read stories and 
poems of cows, farm life, etc. 
IV. Subjects for discussion. 
A. Children ask questions which they 
wish to have answered about the story 
of milk. These questions are made into 
a chart by the teacher, and are an- 
swered and checked off the chart as the 
activity progresses. 
B. Delivery of milk to homes. 
1. Milkman’s work. 
2. Loading. 
3. Care of wagons, horses, etc. 
4. Dairy store. 
C. Transportation of milk to city. 
1. Milk train. 
2. Milk truck. 
D. Country dairy plant. 
1. How milk is delivered to plant. 
2. What happens to milk there. 
E. Where farmer gets milk. 
1. The farm. 
2. The cows. 
a) Where cows live. 
b) How cared for. 
c) What they eat. 
F. The proper care of milk. 
1. How milk is cared for on farm. 
2. How milk is cared for in homes. 
G. Different kinds of milk (raw, pas- 
teurized, condensed, evaporated, and 
dried). 
H. Foods made with milk and cream. 


I. Discussion of pictures. 


V. Subject matter. 


A. Reading. 
Charts composed by children telling 
of activities and facts learned. 
B. Number work. 
1. Counting objects in pictures. 
2. Counting materials used in ac- 
tivity. 





i Se 
H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 
Mirk Is Goop to Drink 


3. Learning terms—quart, pint, half 
pint—and relative value of same. 
4. Finding how much milk is used 
by family each day; by class. 
§. Weighing and recording weight 
on chart. 
6. Recognizing coins and learning 
value of money to pay for milk. 

C. Natural science. 
1. Study of the cow. 
2. The study of the cow will prob- 
ably lead to the study of other do- 
mestic farm animals. 

D. Health. 
1. Learn why we should drink milk. 
2. Find out how much milk to drink 
a day. 
3. Learn how milk builds up teeth 
and bones. 
4. Drink milk at school lunch pe- 
riod. 

‘§. Keep individual weight records. 
6. Make individual or class booklet 
of pictures collected by children. 

E. Language. 
1. Conversations (see IV). 
2. Stories of activities (see A under 
V). 
3. Inviting other classes to see things 
made, orally or by letter dictated to 
teacher. 

4. Preparing program to present to 


other classes. 
‘Continued on page 64) 





O YOU want a primary 
activity that is easily in- 
itiated? Then use the one de- 
scribed here, and notice also 
how rich it is in suggestions 
for further work in elemen- 
tary science or social studies. 
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FRANK BECOMES AN ERRAND Boy 
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LTHOUGH Frank had been to 
the grocery many times with 
Mother, he never had gone alone, 
and he thought it would be fun. 

He was delighted when Mother said to 
him one day, “Frank, can you go to the 
grocery and get some things for me? I 
am very busy and I need an errand boy.” 

“I’m sure I can,” Frank replied. 
“What do you want?” 

“I need a dozen apples, a can of peas, 
and a pint of milk. Shall I write them 
down for you?” 

“Oh, no. I can remember three things 
easily.” 

Away he went, skipping down the 
walk, and in almost no time, he reached 
the store. He went through the little 
gate, took a basket, and found a big sack 
for the apples. “A dozen is twelve,” he 
reminded himself as he counted the 
apples and put them into the sack. 

Next, he looked for the peas. He saw 
many different kinds of cans on the long 
shelves. Then he noticed the pictures on 
the cans, and right in front of him. were 
white cans that had pictures of green 
peas on them. Above the pictures, he 
read the name PEAS, so into the basket 
he popped a can of peas. 

He went next to the refrigerator for 
milk. It was a huge refrigerator with 
several very large doors. He opened a 
door and saw shelves filled with bottles of 
milk—quarts, pints, and half-pints. He 
knew the half-pints were cream. 

“Two pints equal one quart,” he re- 
peated, as he chose one of the smaller 
bottles. 

Mr. Fox, the cashier, added up the 
prices for him, and gave him his change. 

Mother thanked him as she took the 
groceries. After she looked them over, 
she said, “This is buttermilk, dear; I 
wanted sweet milk.” 

“But how could I tell, Mother? The 
bottles all looked alike.” 

“The name is marked on the top of 
each bottle. See.” 

Frank read slowly, “BUTTERMILK.” 








HIS story and the seat- 
work on the opposite page 
afford material for “playing 
store” and for-its many correla- 
tions as well. 





“Do you want me to take the butter- 
milk back,” he asked, “and exchange it 
for sweet milk?” 

“I think you had better, because I need 
sweet milk,” said Mother. 

The next time Mother sent Frank to 
the store, he kept repeating to himself the 
things he was to get, “A head of lettuce, 
half a dozen bars of soap, and a box of 
spaghetti.” He had no trouble at all in 
getting the lettuce. He knew the kind of 
soap his mother wanted by the wrapper. 
“A dozen is twelve, a half dozen is six,” 
he recited, and put six bars of soap into 
his basket. 

.On a shelf he saw long, narrow boxes 
such as spaghetti comes in. He put one 
of the boxes into his basket. 

“I wonder how much I must pay,” he 
thought. Then he wrote on a slip of 
paper the prices of the articles and added 
them up. He counted out the money 
carefully and put it into his pocket, 
ready to give to Mr. Fox. 

Frank watched anxiously as Mother 
put the things away. 

“You brought macaroni instead of spa- 
ghetti, Frank,” she said. “The boxes are 
alike, but the names are different. Sec 
this one?” 

Frank spelled it out, “MAC-A-RO- 
NI. How do you spell spaghetti?” 












Hine Ry US 


Mother wrote it for him and he stud- 
ied it seriously. 

“Shall I take the macaroni back?” 

“No, I think not. We'll eat macaroni 
this time instead.” 

Next tifne Frank’s mother sent him to 
the store the list was longer. There were 
four things to get: a pound of butter, a 
bunch of carrots, a stalk of celery, and a 
can of nutimeg. 

Frank got the celery and caffots first. 
In the refrigerator, he found butter in 
packages of two sizes. He read the 
printing on the packages and found one 
that said, “One pound net weight.” 

That was all except the nutmeg. 
Mother had said that it would be in a 
little can like a pepper can. That sound- 
ed easy, but he found a whole row of 
little red cans exactly alike except for the 
printing. Even the pictures on them 
were all alike. 

He began reading the labels on the 
cans as he came to them, and there on the 
very last can was NUTMEG. He spelled 
it Out to be sure that he had read it cor- 
rectly. 

Again he watched anxiously as Mother 
checked over the things and put them 
away. 

“Everything is just what I wanted,” 

Mother said at last. “I believe you are 
going to save me a lot of trips now that 
you have become such a good errand 
boy.” 
“Of course, I shall,” Frank said, “but 
I think your errand boy will have to 
study a little harder. I didn’t know that 
reading and arithmetic were so impor- 
tant in. business.” 


QUESTIONS 


Did Frank like to go to the grocery 
alone? 

Was it hard for him to ftemember 
what Mother wanted? 

What practice did Frank have in arith- 
metic while at the grocery? 

How many times did he go to the store 
before he bought just what was wanted? 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK~—SHOPPING 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM if 


Primary TEACHER, WHITESIDE SCHOOL, WHITESIDE, Missouri 


























Do what the sentences tell you. 


1. Draw a grocery store. 

2. It has a door in the center. 

. It has a large glass window on each side of 
the door. 

Print “GROCERY” above the door. 

Draw the grocer standing in the doorway. 

He wears a big white apron. 

Draw two baskets of fruit at each side of 
the door. | 

8. Color the picture. 


w 


Fe 


Underline the correct answer. 


1. When shopping we should 
be polite hurry be rude 
2. We should buy vegetables that are 
bruised fresh wilted 
3. We should buy food only in stores that are 
pretty large dirty clean 
4. We should buy clothing that is 
too large toosmall becoming cheap 
5. When paying for what we buy we should 
be honest try to cheat be impolite 





Put the right word in each sentence. The words 
you need are below the sentences. 


Oranges are sold by the 

Lace is sold by the - 

Candy is sold by the 

Gloves are sold by the 

Eggs are sold by the 

Potatoes are usually sold by the 
Ribbon is sold by the 

Coal is sold by the 

pound dozen ton pair bushel yard 


eNAY a YN oO 


Write the correct answer after each problem. 


1. If one yard of ribbon costs 6 cents, what 
will three yards cost? 

. Jack paid 20 cents for a loaf of bread and 
some cookies. The cookies cost 15 cents. 
What did the bread cost? 

. Helen bought lace for 15 cents and buttons 
for 20 cents. How much did she spend? 

. Betty bought some candy that cost 10 cents 
and some oranges that cost 20 cents. Was 
a quarter enough to pay for all? 


nN 
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Write Yes or No after each question. 


1. Do you buy oranges at the grocery store? 

2. Do you buy potatoes at the meat market? 

3. Do you buy toys at the department store? 

4. Do you buy shoes at the drug store? 

§. Do you buy beads at the music store? 

6. Do you buy roller skates at the dry-goods 
‘store? 

Do you buy bread at the creamery? 

Do you buy candy at the confectionery? 

Do you buy hats at the millinery store? 

Do you buy flour at the flower shop? 


So oN 





Mark through the one word in each sentence 
which does not belong in the sentence. 


1. We buy tomatoes, apples, coffee, spices, 
gloves, and peaches at the grocery store. 

2. We buy cake, beds, rugs, cabinets, and chairs 
at the furniture store. 

3. We buy watches, stoves, clocks, rings, and 
bracelets at the jewelry store. 

4. We buy hose, coats, sweaters, silk, and gaso- 
line at the dry-goods store. 

5. We buy cookies, dolls, tops, wagons, balls, 
and bicycles at the toyshop. 
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THE FRIENDLY JAPANESE 


BLANCHE MILLIGAN 


ASSISTANT TEACHER, Grave 3A, W. S. Neat ScHooLt, BREwTon, ALABAMA 





KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


Unpber CHERRY TREES FROM THEIR NativE LAND—THE JAPANESE AMBASSADOR, 
Hirosui Sarto, AND His Famity 


I. Origin of the activity. 

A calendar with a scene in colors of 
the cherry trees in Washington, D.C., 
was hung in the schoolroom. Some of the 
children studied the picture in silence. 
Others asked such questions as the fol- 
lowing: Do cherries grow on the trees? 
Of what use are the trees if they don’t 
bear cherries? Why weren’t trees plant- 
ed that would bear cherries? Why did 
the Japanese people give them to us? 
Where do the Japanese live? 

These questions were answered by the 
teacher, except the last one. For it, a 
large map of the world was brought in, 
on which the class was to find Japan. 

While the children were interested in 
Japan, they had for their reading lesson 
the story, “Children of Cherry Blossom 
Land.” [See bibliography.] Thus an en- 
thusiastic beginning was made to what 
proved a most enjoyable activity. 

II. Children’s aim. 

To learn about the people who gave us 
the cherry trees in Washington, D.C. 
III. Teacher’s aims. 

A. To arouse and sustain the interest 

of the children in the Japanese people. 

B. To stimulate the development of 

a friendly attitude toward all races. 

C. To develop ability of pupils to 

work together in harmony. 


D. To develop skill in the school sub- 

jects. 

IV. Development of the activity. 

After reading and discussing the story, 
“Children of Cherry Blossom Land,” the 
entire class was thoroughly interested. 
At this time, the teacher told about her 
visit to a Japanese nursery at Crichton, 
Alabama, and about the Japanese people 
who own this nursery. The pupils were 
delighted to know that their teacher had 
seen and talked with real Japanese people 
—not a single child in the class had ever 
seen a Japanese person. 

Much interesting discussion of this Jap- 
anese family took place, and it was de- 
cided to correspond with the children. 
The teacher wrote to the proprietor of 
the nursery for the names and ages of 
his children. This information was sent 
promptly. The girls then wrote to Laurie 
Sawada, a girl of about their own age, 
and the boys wrote to Simon Imura, the 
son of the business partner of the nurs- 
eryman. Many letters, pictures, and so 
on, were exchanged. 

The children collected paper dolls and 
pictures and clippings about Japan, and 
secured from a local silk mill samples of 
raw silk and finished cloth. 

This study of Japan was made at the 
time that there were hostilities between 


Japan and China. The children became 
intensely interested in the daily happen- 
ings. They read the newspapers, the 
teacher interpreting for the class articles 
which they were unable to understand. 
A part of the assembly period each day 
was given to any pupil who wanted to 
report on the progress of the war. A 
study of the necessity for world peace, 
and separate studies of silk, tea, rice, and 
Fuji (Fujiyama) were carried out. 

A scrapbook was made of the collec- 
tion of pictures, stamps, and so on, and 
included Japanese storybooks and sta- 
tionery sent by the Japanese children 
and by a missionary to Japan. 

An outline map of Japan was drawn 
on a large piece of galvanized tin roof- 
ing placed across the back of the room. 
The map was built up with soil and 
planted with rice. 

The children brought to school and 
placed on a table in the front of the 
room articles made in Japan. ‘This ex- 
hibit grew to look like a counter in a 
novelty store. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of- 
fered as a prize to the room having the 
greatest number of parents present at an 
association meeting, a picture to be 
painted by a local artist. The pupils of 
the grade which was studying Japan 
wrote special invitations to their parents 
urging them to.be present at the next 
meeting. They won the prize, and asked 
for a picture of a Japanese temple. It 
was hung in the schoolroom, together 
with a framed photograph of the little 
Japanese girl to whom the girls in the 
class were writing. 

There were about thirty books in our 
library which contained information or 
stories and poems about Japan. Since 
there were fifty-two pupils in the class, 
half the class enjoyed their free-reading 
period while the others were in recita- 
tion, and vice versa. The children who 
finished their work before the others 
watered the rice field, kept the Japanese 
exhibit in order, changed the material on 
the bulletin board, and helped the slower 
pupils. 

China, also, held the interest of the 
pupils as they read of the progress of the 
war. Therefore an enthusiastic study of 
China followed the Japanese activity. 
V. Correlations. 

A. Reading. ’ 

1. During class periods, stories and 

poems about the Japanese were read 

from textbooks and library books. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR JANUARY 
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This month we have a storm of snow crystals in the calendar; a town clock to remind us that thrift concerns time as well as money (this 
drawing illustrates Miss Moore’s story on the opposite page) ; a border of window plants with colorful blossoms; and another border to correlate 
with studies of transportation. To enlarge any one of these drawings, mark it off in squares and copy it square by square. 
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SHORT STORIES FOR JANUARY 





Getting Acquainted 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


OTHER,” cried Dorothy as 
she hurried in from school, 
her eyes shining with pleas- 
ure and her cheeks pink with 

excitement, “Betty has invited me to her 
birthday party. It is tomorrow after- 
noon, right after school.” 

Dorothy had not lived in the neighbor- 
hood very long and sometimes felt a little 
shy and strange. 

“June Ann is going to call for me,” 
continued Dorothy, “because I don’t 
know many of the girls. She says a party 
is just the place to get acquainted. 

“Most of the girls have birthday gifts 
for Betty that they have made. June Ann 
has made a little cap for Betty’s doll, but 
[ won’t have time to make anything.” 
Dorothy looked troubled. 

“Why don’t you give Betty a little box 
of the water flowers that Aunt Grace sent 
you from China?” asked Mother. “You 
know she suggested that you give some to 
your friends.” 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Dorothy, clapping 
her hands, “I am so glad that you thought 
of the water flowers. They will be just 
the thing.” 

Dorothy’s party clothes were all ready 
for her to slip on when she came home 
from school the next afternoon. It didn’t 
seem any time at all until she and June 
Ann were ringing Betty’s doorbell. 

It was a very lovely party. Dorothy 
told Mother all about it when she reached 
home. 

“T had such a good time,” said Dorothy. 
“Betty’s mother was so kind and the girls 
were so friendly that I didn’t feel strange. 
We had little glass candlesticks with 
lighted candles for favors, and the birth- 
day cake was all white and pink with 
eight pink candles. Betty liked the water 
flowers and put some of them in a bowl 
of water right away, so that the other 
children could enjoy them. We played 





HESE January stories can 

be used as silent reading 

material for any of the pri- 

mary grades, as well as for the 
story-telling hour. 
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many nice games, but I think the ‘get- 
ting acquainted’ game was the most 
fun.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Dorothy’s 
mother. 

“You see,” said Dorothy, “there were 
several new girls at the party. Everyone 
had a slip of paper with the name of some 
article pinned to the back of her dress. 
Each girl turned to someone near her and 
said, ‘What am I?’ The one who was 
asked the question told something about 
the word, so that the other girl could 
guess what it was. 

“June Ann had the word /eakettle on 
her dress. When she said to Mary Lou, 
“What am I?’ Mary Lou answered, ‘You 
are useful and nice and bright, but you 
sing through your nose.’ How we all 
laughed! My word was pumpkin pie, 
Betty’s was candlestick, and Margie’s was 
kitten.” 

“That is a fine game,” said Mother, 
“and a very good way to get acquainted.” 


Tardiness Is Waste 
Rebecca Deming Moore 


HEN David had his first 

pair of ice skates, big 

Cousin Jack promised to 

give him a skating lesson. 

“Be down at the pond in the park at nine 
o’clock sharp,” Cousin Jack had said. 

To begin with, David slept a little too 
long that Saturday morning. He was 
rather slow over his breakfast, too, and 
then he stopped to play with his puppy 
for a few minutes. 

When he began to get ready, he had to 
hunt for his lost mitten. The town clock 
was striking nine as he left the house. 
Then he ran back for his muffler. 

David hurried as fast as he could, but 
the hands of the clock were at twenty 
minutes after nine when he reached the 
pond. Cousin Jack was there, but he was 
taking off his skates. _ 

“IT am sorry, David,” he said, “but 
Mr. Grant, the grocer, wants me to help 
him this morning. He asked me to begin 
at nine o’clock, but he said I could come 
at nine-thirty because I had promised to 
give you a lesson.” 

Just because David had been tardy, 
Cousin Jack had lost a half hour’s pay, all 
for nothing, and David had lost his 
chance to have a skating lesson. 





HH. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 
MortHer Cat AND Her MistTREss 


Little Gray Kitten 


Inez Brasier 


HE little gray kitten had been 
playing with the little brown 
dog. His face and his paws 
were very dirty. He lay down 

beside the mother cat on the warm sunny 
porch. She began to wash his face. 

““Miaow!” he cried. 

“Hold still!” Mother Cat said. 

a. Little Gray Kitten would not hold 
still. 

He did not like to have Mother Cat 
wash his white ears. 

““Miaow!”’ he cried. 

“Hold still!’ Mother Cat said. 

‘? Little Gray Kitten would not hold 
still. 

He did not like to have Mother Cat 
wash his soft furry neck. 

““Miaow!” he cried. 

“Hold still!” Mother Cat said. 

But Little Gray Kitten would not hold 
still. 

He did not like to have Mother Cat 
wash his fat paws. 

“Miaow!” he cried. 

“Hold still!” Mother Cat said. 

But Little Gray Kitten would not hold 
still. 

He did not like to have Mother Cat 
wash him anywhere. 

“Miaow!” he cried. 

“Hold still!” Mother Cat said. 

But Little Gray Kitten would not hold 
still. He tried to run away. 

“Miaow!” he cried. 

“Hold still!” Mother Cat said. 

But Little Gray Kitten would not hold 
still. 


in her paws. He held very still. 

Mother Cat washed his face and his 
ears and his soft furry neck. 

Soon Little Gray Kitten was fast asleep. 
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Mother Cat spanked him and held him 
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PRIMARY READING SEATWORK EXERCISES 


ESTHER H. KRZIZA 


Teacner, Prrmary DEPARTMENT, McKINLEY ScHOOL, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Answer each question with a word from the list. 


What animal has a woolly coat? 
What animal has a loud roar? 
What animal has a curly tail? 
What animal has a long trunk? 
What animal climbs in trees? 
What animal gives us milk? 


lion elephant cow pig sheep monkey 


Write the correct number in each blank. 


I have nose. 

I have eyes. 

I have hands. 
I have _ ears. 

I have fingers. 
I have toes. 

I have chin. 


Choose two right answers for each question. 


What can little boys do? 
What can a horse do? 
What can a dog do? 
What.can a kitten eat? 
What can a man do? 
What can a duck do? 
What does a cow eat? 


Put the right words in the blanks. 


A duck can say - 
A cow can say 
A sheep can say 
A cat can say - 
A crow can say 
A hen can say - 


moo quack miaow caw _ baa 


(run, jump, crow) 
(gallop, eat, cluck) 
(growl, peep, bark) 
(hay, milk, cream) 
(bark, walk, work) 
(quack, swim, dance) 
(hay, meat, grass) 


cluck 





READING AND NUMBER SEATWORK 


MARY OCTAVIA DAVIS 


Prmary Teacter, BuRNET SCHOOL, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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COURTESY, THE BUFFALO FINE ARTS ACADEMY, ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


“TAM GAN’~Robert Henri 


w= a class is studying Japan, this portrait of a Japanese 
girl will be interesting and useful. It is presented this 
month to correlate with “The Friendly Japanese,” a primary 
unit; “A Japanese Sand Table”; “Making Japanese Costumes”; 
and a primary play, “Urashima, the Fisher Boy.” Used with 


any of these, it will give pupils who are unacquainted with the 
subject some idea of the appearance of the Japanese. The artist 
was born in Cincinnati in 1865. He became famous not only 


as a portrait painter, but also as a vital and inspiring teacher of 
many American art students. 
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A. A. MILNE 


Ts books written for Christopher Robin 
by his father, A. A. Milne, are known 
and loved by English-speaking children all 
over the world. The adventures of Pooh 
Bear, Eeyore the donkey, and Kanga and the 
baby Roo are to be found in The House at 
Pooh Corner, Winnie-the-Pooh, and The 
Christopher Robin Story Book, while in 


When We Were Very Young and Now We 
Are Six are a multitude of verses about 
Christopher Robin himself. Mr. Milne was 
born in London, January 18, 1882. For 
some years he was an assistant editor of 
Punch. He is an able novelist and play- 
wright; a number of his plays have been 
produced both here and in England. 
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FROM CATALOG, "AMERICAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE,"’ PUBLISHED BY THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


wn 


“THE Harsor’—Glenn ©. Coleman 


part of the long story of transportation is pictured for us 
in this painting. From a warehouse on the wharf, we look 
out across the harbor. A sailing vessel is coming into port, and 
in the background is part of the seaport town. We do not 
know where the ship has been, or what products she is bringing 


home. Grain, lumber, and other bulky commodities are often 
transported by sailing vessels today, and’ American fishermen 
still use sailing schooners. Although the sailing ship will prob- 
ably soon be only a memory, its place in the history of trans- 
portation can never be forgotten. 
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“WINTER IN THE! 


we winter comes with its frosty tang, and ice cov 
lakes and streams, skating is a favorite sport. In t 
winter landscape, we notice the skaters first of all. 7 

having a lively time. Some of them are just learning; othe 


speed along with grace and skill. The picture is full of det 
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SKILLS —“Doris Lee 


hich make it seem very real. A team of horses is approaching 
the bridge; we can imagine how they will sound to the skaters 
mow as they go clump-clumping across. In the valley, shel- 
ed by the hills, lies a little village, and to it, when they are 
told and tired, the skaters will return. 
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What a thrill, to be leaving behind 
the myriad lights of New York, 
and actually sailing—on a trip 
around the world! EWING GALLOWAY 


First port of call, Havana. A for- 
eign city, and how different from 
one of ours, though so near. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


Through the Panama Canal, all 
eyes fairly bulging. A statue of 
Columbus, who entered Limon Bay 
in 1502, greets present-day explor- 


ers at Colon. ALPRED T. PALMER 


At San Marino, near Los Angeles, 
the Huntington Art Gallery and Li- 
brary seems all that such a building 
should be. EWING GALLOWAY 


Cosmopolitan San Francisco, in its 
magnificent natural setting, calls 


for a longer visit some day. 
PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


Diamond Head at last, and Honolulu 
in sight! The beauties and delights 
of Hawaii are just ahead. 


PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


With flowers Hawaii says “Aloha” — 

both Welcome and Farewell. Fra- 
ant garlands (leis) are made to 

sans about the traveler’s neck. 


Tokio’s Great White Way is a far 
ery from Broadway, and yet the real. 
theater atmosphere is not lacking. 


ALFRED T. PALMER 


Japan is full of scenes of haunting 
beauty, such as the wooded island 
of Miyajima where deer abound and 
where a vermilion torii is the por- 
tal to an ancient Shinto shrine. 


EWING GALLOWAY 
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By sedan chair and Chinese coolie, 
one is carried to the heights above 
Hong Kong. The view of the har- 
bor from there—well, it beggars 
description! ALFRED T. PALMER 


Chinese watercraft are so odd, and 
the people who live on them are so 
fascinating to Western eyes, that one 


just stares and stares. 
R. MOULIN, FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


Going to market in the Philippines 
is not entrusted to any one member 
of the family. It is a co-operative 
undertaking. PHOTO FINISHING CORP.. MANILA 


The primitive and the picturesque 
appeal to the globe-trotter, but the 
twentieth century has charms, too, 
and this hotel in Manila is one of 
them. ALFRED T. PALMER 


In Ceylon, elephants are useful and 
even indispensable, and they look 
as if they knew it. EWING GALLOWAY 


Main Street in a native village of 
Ceylon is not troubled with civic 
improvement enthusiasts. Folks 
here are perfectly satisfied with 
things as they are. ALFRED T. PALMER 


Batik painting is one of the ancient 
arts of Java. Of recent years it has 
had a vogue also in Western lands. 


© PUBLIGHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


The Machine Age has no terrors for 
the Javanese. At Bali rice is han- 
dled in the simplest way—with no 
processing tax and no limit on pro- 
duction. 


GOL. GREEN. FROM PUBLISHERS PHOTO SEFVICE 
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TRAVELS 
“Around the‘World 


Shah Jehan’s dream realized in mar- 
ble—the Taj Mahal at Agra, India, 
the exquisite beauty of which is 
world famous. EWING GALLOWAY 


In one of India’s great centers of 
population and British influence, 
Bombay, the stolid ox has not been 


supplanted by roaring motors. 
© PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


The lower Nile Valley is fruitful 
and full of practical activity. Near 
Cairo, the forests of Marg contain 
half a million date palms. Irriga- 
tion canals water them and provide 


communal laundry facilities. 
PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


Egypt, land of monuments to an- 
cient splendor, has nothing finer 
than the ruins at Karnak, among 
them the great Festal Temple of 
Thothmes 111. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


Across the Mediterranean now, to 
Italy and one of the world’s fairest 
sights—the Bay of Naples, with 
Vesuvius in the distance. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


Genoa, busy Italian seaport, has as 
its commercial center the Piazza 
Ferrari, which in architecture and 
atmosphere is typical of many 
European cities. 


BURTON HOLMES. FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


At Marseilles, France, is one of the 
strangest ferries in the world—a 
platform suspended from a trackway 
and moving like a traveling crane. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


Back home again in the good old 
U.S.A.! Did Fifth Avenue ever be- 
fore look quite so attractive or so 
friendly? Yes, it is good to see far 
places, but it is good to return, too. 


EWING GALLOWAY 
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FOR JANUARY 


UMMARIZED below is the material in this 
section, together with other useful features 
found in the current issue. 


5 ade 


Arithmetic; Handwriting— 

Look on page 49 for an arithmetic test. For 
correlations, see pages 53, 54, and 55; an item 
on page 45; and a play on page 51. Hand- 
writing helps appear on pages 44 and 56. 


Art; Handcraft— 

Subjects for art appreciation include the 
cover, the picture study lesson, and Plates I, 
Ill, and IV-V. Handcraft suggestions occur 
on pages 28, 30, 53, 54, and 57; in the unit on 
this page; and in articles on pages 44 and 45. 


Elementary Science— 

Pages 42, 52, and an item on page 45 con- 
cern elementary science. See also pages 53, 55, 
and the unit on this page. 


Health; Hygiene; Recreation— 

Health and hygiene are stressed in an article 
on page 10 and in a play on page 23. An item 
on page 56 and the double-page picture on 
Plates IV—V offer other ideas. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Pages 41, 42, and 43 and an item on page 
57 offer language materials; and page 59 and 
Plate II, literature suggestions. For reading, 
make use of the cover subject and the stories 
on pages 26 and 47. 


Program Material— 

Program numbers include an Alaskan and a 
thrift play; two songs, one to a familiar tune; 
an exercise; and a recitation. Do not miss the 
health and Japanese plays and other entertain- 
ment material in the primary section. 


tee 


Social Studies— 

Pages 43 and 48 and the review of The 
Snowbaby’s Own Story (page 59) will be help- 
ful for history. Correlations are found in the 
unit on this page; on pages 44, 45, and §7; and 
in the calendar. Use for geography, pages 48, 
§2, and 53; the reviews of books by Miss Peary 
and Miss Lattimore; Plates I and II—VIII; pages 
41 and 42; and, for correlations, page 28; the 
plays on pages 22 and 50; and the design at the 
bottom of page 30. Dealing with character 
education are pages 10 and 47; a book review 
on page 59; a song, page 50; a play, page 51; 
and an item on page 57. 

ures 


Tests— 

On page 42 are a grammar and a social 
science test; and page 45 has some test ques- 
tions. For an arithmetic test, see page 49; and 
for geography tests, page 52. Questions and 
activities relating to the picture study lesson 
appear on page 13, and on page 57 there is a 
review suggestion. 


Units and Lesson Sheets— 

A unit on the Hawaiian Islands is found on 
this page, one on transportation on page 48, 
and page 43 offers a lesson sheet on Franklin. 
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A HAwaliaAN IsLANDs UNIT 


LAURA J. ORR 


TEACHER, GRADES 3 AND 4, HEBER RuRAL SCHOOL, HEBER, CALIFORNIA 


I. Objectives. 


A. To give the children, in connection 
with a study of the Hawaiian Islands, a 
deeper appreciation of the geographical 
significance of the Pacific Ocean. 

B. To awaken interest in, and a feeling 
of good will toward, the people of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

C. To present the history of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

D. To develop in the children the abil- 
ity to use maps, globes, and reference 
material in a purposeful way. 

E. To show the relationship between 
the geographical relief of a country and 
its products. 

F. To secure natural reactions in oral 
and written English and dramatization 
by giving the children a subject having 
many points of interest. 


II. Approach. 


A. Bulletin-board display of maps and 
pictures of the Hawaiian Islands. 

B. Display of suitable books from the 
library. 

C. Singing Hawaiian songs. 

D. Discussing products of the Hawai- 
ian Islands—sugar, pineapples, coffee, 
bananas, rice. 

E. Discussing water sports and boats. 


III. Development. 


A. Location of Hawaiian Islands. 
1. In the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean. 
a) Life in the ocean. 
(1) Shellfish. 
(2) Edible deep-sea fish. 
(3) Non-edible deep-sea fish. 
(4) Submarine gardens. 
2. Climate. 
a) Effect on inhabitants. 
(1) Houses. 
(2) Food. 
(3) Clothing. 
(4) Occupations. 
b) Effect on vegetation. 
(1) Thick and varied. 
(2) Strange trees and plants. 
c) Effect on sea life. 
d) Effect on animal life. 
3. Volcanic formation. 
a) Mauna Loa. 
b) Kilauea. 
c) Maui. 


B. History of the Hawaiian Islands. 
1. From where early Hawaiians 
came. 

2. How they were governed. 

3. Captain James Cook. 

4. King Kamehameha. 

5. Queen Liliuokolani. 

6. Organization of a republic. 

7. Annexation to the United States 
as a territory. 

C. Ways of making a living. 

1. Working in fields and canneries. 
2. Fishing. 

3. Teaching surfboard-, outrigger-, 
and canoe-riding. 

D. Exports. 

1. Sugar and pineapples most im- 
portant. 
2. Coffee. 
3. Bananas. 
4. Rice. 
E. Imports. 
1. Oil. 
2. Automobiles. 
3. Machinery. 
F, Native sports. 
1. Surfboard-riding. 
2. Swimming. 
3. Fishing. 
4. Dancing and feasting. 


IV. Questions to be reported upon. 


A. How do the Hawaiian Islands ap- 
pear to the tourist? 
B. How do the natives look? 
C. How do they dress? 
D. How do they earn a living? 
E. Find out about pineapple-growing. 
F. Find out about sugar-growing. 
G. Find out about rice-growing. 
H. What are the schools like? 
I. What are some of the customs? 
J. What has the United States govern- 
ment done to help Hawaii? 
(Continued on page 71) 


FASCINATING topic, 
the Hawaiian Islands will 
provide a colorful unit for 
midwinter work. The one 
described here was carried out 
in a rural school. 
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AN OBJECTIVE TEST IN GRAMMAR 





bd 


MILTON C. EASTMAN 





Teacuer, Upper Graves, Lone Point Pusiic ScHOoL, LonNG Point, ILLENots 


I. Answer the questions which follow 
each sentence. 


The policeman, who stood on the cor- 
ner, was Tom’s uncle. 


1. Which word is a predicate noun? 
2. Which word is the subject of the 
main clause? 

3. Which word shows possession? 

4. Which word expresses action? 

§. What part of speech is “the”? 
Brave men are to be admired, but 
cowards are despicable. 


6. Is the sentence simple or compound? 
7. “But” is what part of speech? 
8. What is the expression “to be ad- 
mired” called? 
The sly agent certainly imposed upon 
us both. 
9. Is the sentence declarative or ex- 
clamatory? 
10. What preposition do you find in the 
sentence? 


Il. Fill the blanks with the word or words 
which will make the statement true. 

1. A group of words expressing a com- 
plete thought is called a - 

2. The _ of a sentence is the part 
that makes the assertion. 

3. The word that denotes the receiver 
of the action is called the 

4. An. is a word used as an ex- 
clamation. 

5. A group of related words contain- 
ing neither a subject nor a predicate, but 
used as a part of the sentence, is a wiew 

6. The exact words of the speaker 
form a _ 

7. A sentence containing one or more 
subordinate clauses is called a 
sentence. 

8. Words that sound alike but differ 
in meaning are __.____.. 

9. “Ly,” “ness,” and “ful” are 

10. The plural of “solo” is _.. 
11. “Re” and “con” are 


III. Underline the correct word within 
parenthesis. 
1. If I (was, were) you, I would stay 
at home. 
2. (May, Can) I go with you? 
3. The girl (done, did) her work well. 
4. A flock of crows (was, were) flying 
overhead. 
5. Ten dollars (was, were) lost. 
6. The boy (laid, lay) under a tree. 
7. Neither Grace nor Ruth (are, is) to 
go. 
8. Was it the people who elected him? 
Yes, it was (they, them). 
9. Cora (don’t, doesn’t) feel well. 
10. Have you some chalk? No, I 
(haven’t none, haven’t any). 


IV. What is each italicized word or 
group of words called? 
1. “Help us, O Lord,” we pray. 
2. The deep cave was among the rocks. 
(Continued on page 69) 


OBJECTIVE TEsTs IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


ALICE COOK FULLER 


FORMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LARIMER COUNTY, COLORADO 


(These tests are suited for the seventh 
and eighth grades of rural schools.) 
I. Check the best answer. 

1. Where there are poor soil, little rain, 
and extremes of temperature, there will 
be comparatively 

a. many people 
b. few people 
c. no people 

2. More people will be found living in 
river basins than on high plateaus or in 
the mountains because 

a. the soil in river basins is poorer 
b. the soil in river basins is richer 
c. they like to live near the water 
3. The early civilizations flourished 
mainly 

a. in inland valleys, where the peo- 
ple were protected from storms 

b. on the high mountains, where the 
people could readily see an approach- 
ing foe 

c. along the great inland waterways, 
where the people found it easier to 
carry on trade with neighboring 


peoples 


4. It would be much easier for the 
world to get along without gold and sil- 
ver than without 

a. coal and iron 
b. pepper and salt 
c. silk and linen 

§. Farming can be carried on more 

successfully 
a. in a high altitude where, being 
closer to the sun, there is constant 
heat for plant growth 
b. in a very low altitude with a hot 
climate and swampy soil, where all 
kinds of plants will thrive 
c. in a moderately low altitude, 
where the soil is usually rich and the 
growing season moderately long 

6. Grazing is carried on extensively in 
the West because 

a. mountains and sparsely watered 
plains furnish excellent feed for cat- 
tle, sheep, and horses 

b. there is room for large herds 

c. large areas of the West have been 
planted to grass to provide food for 
cattle in large numbers 


7. The population of an agricultural 
region is partly determined by its temper- 
ature because the temperature affects 

a. the length of the growing season 
b. one’s willingness to work 
c. the amount of sunlight 

8. Attendance at town churches and 
city or consolidated schools has caused the 
disappearance in many communities of 
the small rural school and the rural 
church. This is the result of 

a. the smaller number of ministers 
and the decrease in tax money 
b. a growing indifference to educa- 
tion and religion 
c. the development of the automo- 
bile and good roads, which makes at- 
tendance at the more distant church 
and consolidated school possible 
Il. Fill the blanks with the word or 
words which make the statement true. 

1. In ancient days the scarcity of 
food made people invent ______ with 
which to cultivate the soil, thus improv- 
ing standards of life. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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A LESSON ON FRANKLIN 


RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TEACHER, MARBLE CorNER SCHOOL, RipteY County, INDIANA 


I. Aims. G. Later life. 


A. To become familiar with the 
life of Benjamin Franklin. 

B. To find out the part which 
Franklin played in the improve- 
ment of the various places in 
which he lived, as well as his 
many contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the entire com- 
monwealth. 

C. To become familiar with his 
quaint teachings and practical, 
homely advice so that we may 
apply them to our. own self- 
improvement. 
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1. Franklin as a printer. 
a) In Philadelphia. 
b) Trip to London. 
c) Printing paper money 
for the colony. 
d) Pennsylvania Gazette. 
e) Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac. 

2. Franklin’s marriage. 

3. Inventions of Franklin. 
a) Invention of a better 
type of street lamp. 

b) Invention of the stove. 
c) His experiments with 


D. To honor Franklin on the Se . ; _ pe electrictity. 

° ° ° J ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, AT SEVENTEEN EARS OF GE, ENTERING ° . . 
anniversary of his birth by a ee a es ae ea Flying a kite in a thun- 
study of his life and work. der storm, 


II. Outline for study. 


A. Parentage. 
1. His father’s and mother’s 
name. 
2. Nationality. 
3. Occupation of parents. 
4. Character. 
§. Wealth of Franklin. 

B. Birth of Franklin. 


d) Invention of lightning 
rod. 

4. Franklin’s public services. 
a) Inaugurated system of 
paid police protection and 
street cleaning. 

b) Started first free pub- 
lic library in the world. 
c) Founded University of 


1. Place of birth. Pennsylvania. 
2. Date of birth. d) Started Pennsylvania 
3. Number of brothers and Hospital. 


sisters. 

C. Boyhood of Franklin. 

1. Sports which he enjoyed. 
a) Swimming, hunting, 
fishing. 

b) Flying kites. 

2. Practice of thrift in the 

home and its influence on the 

boy. 

3. Helping his father in the 
shop. 

D. Education. 

1. Age he entered school. 

2. Time spent in formal ed- 

ucation. 

3. Early reading ability. 

E. Choosing an occupation. 

1. Desire to become a sailor; 

parents’ objections. 

2. Visiting various tradesmen 

at work. 

3. Apprenticed to his brother 

to learn the printer’s trade. 

F. Leaving his home. 
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FRANKLIN Makinc His Kite ExperIMENT, DURING A THUNDERSTORM, 
in WuHicH He Provep THat LIGHTNING Is ELECTRICITY 


e) Established first fire 
company in America. 
f) Served as diplomat in 
both England and France 
before and after Ameri- 
can Revolution. 
g) Made a plan of union 
for the colonies. 
h) Played a part in the 
making of the Declaration 
of Independence and the 
Constitution. 

§. His death in 1790. 


III. Suggested pupil activities. 


A. Find pictures of Franklin il- 
lustrating his various activities, 
such as: his print shop, flying 
kite in a storm. 

B. Make a list of a number of 
the wise sayings which Franklin 
published in Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac. 

C. Find out the plan which 
Franklin used to develop and 


. 1. Search for work. acquire for himself desirable 
2. Arrival in Philadelphia. character traits. 
; a) Significance and influ- D. Prepare a five-minute talk 
ence of this event on his on one of the following: 
later life. 1. Franklin’s arrival in Phil- 


b) The amusing incident 
concerning the first meet- 
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adelphia. 
2. Franklin and Lafayette. 


ing with the lady whom 
he later married. 


3. Franklin as a printer. 
4. Franklin’s thrift. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE STATESMAN, AT THE Court OF FRANCE 
Were He Was Greatty Honorep 





Days of the Forty-Niners 
Beatrice M. Smith 


A having read several stories 
which related the experience of the 
forty-niners, a seventh-grade history class 
decided to make a sand table showing 
some activities that would take place 
on Sunday in a forty-niners’ camp. A 
group of boys constructed a lodging 
house and general store from stalks of 
cattails. They sewed the stalks on a 
frame which they made from tagboard. 
When the buildings were finished, the 
boys shellacked them. They made signs 
on rough boards which they hung over 
the entrances: LODGING HOUSE and 
GENERAL STORE. Another group 
built a well from cardboard. 

With the aid of the manual-training 
teacher the boys made a covered wagon 
from a cigar box, with reeds hooped over 
to hold the canvas top. For pails, they 
painted small corks with aluminum, and 
hung them on the sides of the wagon. 

The girls made twelve dolls from pipe- 
stem cleaners, using a wooden bead for 
each head, on which dyed, unraveled rope 
was pasted for beards and hair. They 
made coarse woolen trousers and red flan- 
nel shirts for the dolls, and dressed them. 

The trees were made from dark green 
crépe paper. Mountains made of wet 
newspaper, molded into shape, formed a 
background. By the use of a spray gun 
the mountains were colored with alabas- 
tine paint, and then sprayed with shellac 
to stiffen the paper. The ravines were 
filled in with small trees. Many activities 
were shown on the sand table. 

In English class, the children, pretend- 
ing to be forty-niners, wrote letters to 
their folks back home. The letters were 
posted on a large cardboard, on which 
was printed: NEWS FROM THE 
FORTY-NINERS. On the blackboard 
the children drew a map of North and 
South America and showed the three 
routes to California in 1849. On a large 
outline map of the United States, a group 
marked out the overland route. 





A Sanp Taste SHowinc a Forty-Nivers’ CaMP 
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recommend to you to take 
I care of the minutes, for 
the hours will take care of 
themselves.—Chester field. 





Aids to Good Penmanship 
Rebecca Rice 


"TEACHERS often slip into a rut in 
giving penmanship lessons. It is not 
difficult to vary geography or history les- 
sons. Reading presents new material ev- 
ery day, but somehow there is likely to be 
monotony in the penmanship lesson that 
is hard to overcome. The following pro- 
cedures proved of value in arousing new 
interest in penmanship on the part of my 
pupils. 

Several children told of occasions when 
they had writing to do out of school. 
Paper was passed and the children were 
asked to write a story telling of some way 
they used penmanship while at home. 
These stories showed a variety and range 
of interests. The following are some sen- 
tences selected from these stories. 

1. I write letters to my friends. 

2. When my mother sends me to the 
store I make a list of what she wants, so 
I won’t forget. 

3. I write letters for catalogues which 
I see advertised. 

4. I am secretary of our club. I have 
to write down the names of the children 
who come, and tell what happens at our 
meetings. 

§. I am writing a book, and every 
night I write a chapter. 

6. When children write to me and ask 
me whether I can come to their parties, 
I answer their letters at once. 

7. Spelling is hard 
for me, so I take my 
book home and write 
words from it. 

These stories were 
corrected and copied. 
They. were pasted in a 
penmanship notebook, 
one at the top of each 
page. Next, during the 
English period, each 
child was required to 
do the same kind of 
writing at school that 
he had done at home. 
The papers were cor- 
rected and given back 
to the children to be 
copied during the pen- 


manship lesson. Later they were pasted 
in the writing notebook on the same 
page as the account of penmanship done 
at home. 

One day we had a regular drill lesson. 
The papers were pasted in a large scrap- 
book. One month from that day the 
lesson was repeated and the papers past- 
ed under the first ones. The same thing 
was done the following month. Each 
child studied his own page and marked 
the papers. He could tell at a glance 
whether his penmanship was improving. 

Each day we had a different piece of 
work to write. The following are some 
of our penmanship activities. 

1. Various kinds of letters: the 
friendly letter, business letter, invita- 
tions, acceptances, and regrets. 

2. Written lessons in spelling, arith- 
metic, history, and geography. 

3. Addressing envelopes. 

4, Shopping lists. 

5. A page from a diary. 

6. The report of a club meeting. 

7. A poem. 

8. Post cards. 

9. A graph for arithmetic. 


A New Year’s Game 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Resolutions —The teacher tells the 
children that since they are beginning a 
new year, it is fitting to make resolutions 
relative to school life, in the same way 
that we make other New Year’s reso- 
lutions. She then writes on the black- 
board the following sentence: “This year 
I will be _.___. ” Each pupil in turn 
must try to supply a suitable word to 
complete the sentence. The first one 
might say, “This year I will be studious.” 
The next pupil’s resolution word must 
begin with the letter s, the final letter of 
the last word of the sentence. He might 
say, “This year I will be steadfast.” The 
last word ending with ¢, the next resolu- 
tion might be, “This year I will be 
truthful.” The letter / must be the first 
one in the next resolution word, and the 
pupil might say, “This year I will be 
loyal.” 

Thus the game goes on around the 
group, and anyone failing to answer cor- 
rectly drops out. If a pupil cannot give 
a suitable word beginning with the re- 
quired letter, the child next to him may 
try to supply the word, unless, in the 
judgment of the teacher, the letter is too 
difficult, such as the letter y. In this 
event the teacher suggests a substitute 
letter, and the game goes on. 
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PUPIL IN JANUARY 





General Test Questions 
Della Lutes 


genset copies of the test be- 
low may be made for the pupils, with 
the heading: How Many Questions Can 
You Answer? 

1. To what class of fruits do oranges 
and lemons belong? 

2. How much milk should a child 
drink every day? 

3. What part of your body does milk 


help to build? . 
4. Where do wild bees store their 
honey? 


5. Who was Goldilocks? 

6. What is one of the first birds to 
come north in the spring? 

7. Why is it wrong to rob birds’ 
nests? 

8. What poor boy learned the print- 
er’s trade in Philadelphia and afterwards 
founded a paper? 

9. Who tells stories 
Mother West Wind”? 

10. If you have to cough while you are 


at table, what should you do? 
(For key, see page 67) 


about “Old 


A School Money System 
Theron M. Trumbo 


A PROBLEM present in every school- 
room is that of controlling the lei- 
sure time of the pupils. Regina, who is 
exceptionally bright and _ industrious, 
quickly gets her lessons almost perfectly 
and has much spare time. The teacher 
would like to permit her to paint, draw, 
or do any other extra work that would 
interest her. However, Martha, who 
gets her lessons rapidly because she mere- 
ly skims over them, must be considered. 
Her recitations are not even average, and 
consequently her grade card has some 
non-passing marks. But she has spare 
time and thinks she should have the same 
privileges as Regina. 

If you are experiencing this puzzling 
situation in your school, try the remedy 
that one teacher in a Kansas school used 
with much success—issue school money. 

Small bills in different denominations, 
one and one-half inches by three inches, 
were printed with the hectograph on 
drawing paper. Since the school was 
named Salem, the money was also called 
“salems,” and the bills were in one-; five-, 
and ten-salem amounts. The teacher ex- 
plained the use of the money to the pu- 
pils, and then placed on the blackboard a 
list of things for which they could use the 
money. Since the teacher discovered that 


The Question Box 


Have you considered how you 
rate as a teacher? (See p. 11) 
‘ Do you need tests in grammar, 
social studies, arithmetic, and ge- 
ography? (See pp. 42, 49, 52) 

How can you easily present to 
your pupils the importance of 
forming right habits? (See p. 10) 

Are you interested in making 
Japanese costumes? (See p. 53) 

Could you use a thrift story 
from India? (See p. 47) 

Have you tried making lamp 
shades in school? (See p. 54) 

Do you have a hot lunch prob- 
lem in your school? (See p. 10) 


he could effectively control a number of 
other things besides spare time, the list 
was as follows. 


Things You Can Do with School 
Money 
1. Fifteen minutes of art, 


sewing, etc.. . 5 Salems. 
2. To sit together t to study. 2 Salems. 
3. To leave the room... 2 Salems. 
4. To retrieve something 

from the “Lost and 

Found” box... 2 Salems. 


5. To speak in school time. 1 Salem. 
6. A special gift _ 25 Salems. 
7. For being tardy... _... 1 Salem. 


The money was given to the children 
for satisfactory recitations and papers, 
and of course everyone began saving for 
the special gifts, which were pencils, eras- 
ers, note pads, and so on. Each child in- 
dorsed his money when he received it, 
and the pupils soon discovered that school 
money, like real money, passes through 
many hands. 

After the first few days of using this 
money system the teacher found -that it 
had done the following useful things for 
the school. 

1. It spurred the pupils on to better 
lessons and created a keen competition 
among pupils of the same grade. 

2. The use of leisure time was regulat- 
ed according to the teachers’ desires. ‘ / 

3. Unnecessary requests to speak, to sit 
together, and to leave the room were 
amazingly few. - 

4. Personal articles were taken care of 


so that they would not get into the “Lost:; ~ 


a Found” box. 
§. Thrift and the use of onl money 
were taught very effectively. 


History of Transportation 
Esther Anderson 


bt fair sar my fourth-grade pupils had 
finished the study of travel and 
transportation, they were not satisfied. 
They wanted to make something that 
they could show to others at our spring 
exhibit and fair. 

After considering several projects, we 
decided to make a wall hanging. We 
wanted to show travel in four ways—by 
air, by land, on water, and in foreign 
lands. We planned to have one large col- 
orful picture in the center with smaller 
ones around it. The large picture was 
drawn on two sheets of hectograph paper 
pasted together, making a drawing six- 
teen and one-half inches by eleven inches. 
Four of our best artists each drew a 
picture: a ship, an aifplane, a modern 
steamer, and a dirigible. The class chose 
the dirigible for our center picture. 

The small pictures were made on hec- 
tograph paper five and one-half by four 
and one-fourth inches. The class was di- 
vided into groups and each group worked 
on a certain number of drawings. We 
selected the fourteen that we thought 
were the best. 

The pictures were then pinned on a 
yard of unbleached muslin with the col- 
ored sides down, the large picture in the 
center and the small ones around it. Lines 
were drawn with red crayon around each 
picture, and around the whole group of 
pictures for a border. A hot iron was 
passed over the back of the pictures to 
stencil them on the muslin. When the 
papers were taken off the cloth, each child 
touched up his picture on the muslin, 
making it as bright as possible. 

The sides of the muslin were turned 
and pressed to eliminate sewing. The 
bottom was fringed, and the top was 
tacked to a thin, flat stick. Ordinary red 
cord was braided to make a cord for 
hanging the picture. 
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OF INTEREST IN JANUARY 


January 1—New Year’s Day. 


January 12—John Singer Sargent, American portrait and mural painter, 
was born, 1856. 


January 17-24—Thrift Week. 


January 18—Peace Conference following the World War opened at 
Versailles, 1919. 
A. A. Milne was born, 1882. Among the most familiar of 
his books are Winnie-the-Pooh and When We Were Very Young. 


January 19—Robert E. Lee, commander-in-chief of the Confederate army, 
was born, 1807. 
The first wireless message to cross the Atlantic Ocean east- 
ward was sent from America to England, 1903. 


January 21—“Stonewall” Jackson, Confederate general, was born, 1824. 
January 24—Gold was discovered in California, 1848. 


January 27—Lewis Carroll (Charles L. Dodgson), author of Alice in 
Wonderland, was born, 1832. 
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ANY genera- 
7| tions ago, in 
mW \ j a city in In- 
I dia, lived a 
poor widowed mother and her only son. 
Though other boys of his age were still 
poring over school tasks, his mother said 
to him, “You are now old enough to earn 
your own living. You must choose a trade 
and, with what you earn, help buy our 
food.” 

“Very well, Mother,” answered the 
boy. “What trade shall I choose?” 

“Go to the rich goldsmith across the 
river,” the mother replied. “He is 
wealthy enough to give you a start in life. 
Entreat his help, so that you may become 
a merchant, as your father was.” 

“Anything that he may give me must 
be as a loan that I can pay back when I 
have made my fortune,” exclaimed the 
boy. 

“That’s the true spirit of your father,” 
the mother said proudly. 

So, bravely enough, the little lad set out 
for the goldsmith’s. When he entered 
the shop, the goldsmith was talking to a 
boy who also had come to ask a favor. 
The man seemed angry, and the young 
newcomer wondered whether it would 
not be better to turn back into the heat 
and dust of the street and seek elsewhere 
for his fortune. This is what the widow’s 
lad, trembling, heard the goldsmith tell 
the other boy. 

“Look at that dead mouse lying on the 
floor. Why, if you had any brains, you 
might even make money out of that! But 
you are so stupid that you have not been 
able to keep the money you received from 
me, much less increase it.” 

While the luckless boy shook with fear 
and shame at the goldsmith’s words, an 
idea suddenly seized the widow’s son. 
Quickly he stepped before the merchant, 
and, picking up the mouse, cried, “T’ll 
take that mouse and with it make my 
fortune!” 

The goldsmith stared at him in aston- 
ishment that anyone could really be in 








earnest about such a venture; but when — 


he noticed the earnestness and intelligence 
in the boy’s face, something told him that 
there was a lad whose riches and fame 
might some day outshine his own. Jeal- 


ously he said, “I didn’t make the offer to — 


you. Go on your way.” 

“Then give it to me as a loan, to be paid 
back in gold, and with interest,” cried the 
boy. 

At the words “gold” and “interest,” 
the goldsmith relented, wrote out a con- 
tract of. debt and promise to pay, and 
signed it with the widow’s son. 
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THE Mouse MERCHANT 


CHRISTIAN MILLER 


When the lad was once more in the 
street, the brightness of the deal faded. 
Of what use was a dead mouse? Not 
much, he knew. 

The sun was hot, the roads were dusty, 
and his throat becatne parched and dry. 
He kept on walking till he reached the 
city gates, but no chance did he see of 
making further barter with his stock in 
trade. Out beyond the walls, travelers 
and laborers were passing along the road. 
Most of them looked even thirstier and 
more parched than he felt. 

“Oh, if only we could get a refreshing 
drink,” said a weary man coming in from 
the fields. 

Now, that was just what the boy was 
thinking, too. If he had a pitcher of the 
cooling, strengthening barley water that 
his mother sometimes gave him on hot 
days, how strong and well that would 
make him feel! 

And the other people would like it, too. 
That was a valuable idea. But with only 
a dead mouse in his hand, how could he 
hope to satisfy that need? He must trade 
the mouse. With whom? 

Wanting barley, he naturally began to 
think of the dealers in grain, and remem- 
bered one who kept a great many cats to 
protect his stores from rats and mice. 
There was his chance for a trade. Quick- 





O CREATE atmosphere 
for the observance of 
Thrift Week, read this story, 
and, through directed discus- 
sion, help pupils form a list of 
thrift principles which they 
themselves might practice. 





ly he made his way to the granaries of 
this dealer. 

“What do you wish?” the grain dealer 
asked, 

“Your cats take such good care of your 
bins that I am sure they don’t find prey 
enough to give them meat. For two 
handfuls of barley, let me sell you this 
mouse for cat meat.” - 

The dealer smiled at the lad’s sense of 
business, and as two handfuls of barley 
meant little to him, he accepted the 
barter. 

“Certainly, my boy, and if you always 
bargain as shrewdly, you'll soon be trad- 
ing in worthier stuff.” 

The boy thanked him earnestly. Then 
he hurried home, ground his barley be- 
tween two flat stones as he had often seen 
his mother do, and hastened to the coolest 
fountain in the city, to fill a pitcher with 
water. First he drank a generous quan- 
tity of water himself, saving the barley 
for his hoped-for customers. 

Once more he made his way beyond the 
city gates, to a small grove of trees near 
the road. Here he took up his stand, put- 
ting the barley into the still sparkling wa- 
ter. Then he loudly cried his wares as 
people passed the grove. 

A group of thirsty woodcutters with 
heavy loads came by. Gratefully they ac- 
cepted the boy’s. refreshing drink, and in 
payment each man gave him two sticks 
of wood. 

His supply of barley water exhausted, 
the boy took his wood to the market place 
of the city, where he received a good 
price for it. A part of his coins he used 
to buy more barley; the larger part he 
saved. He worked in this way for many 
days, and saw his pile of coins increase. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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L. GREEN, FROM GENDREAU, N.Y. 


A STREET SCENE 


A Unit Stupy of CHINA 


HELEN SCHULHOFF 


TeacHer, SixtH Grape, WASHINGTON ScHooL, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


OMEONE made the remark: “The 
only thing that comes into my 
mind when the word ‘Chinese’ is 
mentioned is a Chinese laundry- 

man.” I promised myself that after my 
pupils had finished a unit of work on 
China, they should have a vivid mental 
picture of the land and its people. And 
so thirty-nine eager and _ enthusiastic 
young pupils and their teacher started 
their work. Throughout the unit the 
pupils kept individual loose-leaf note- 
books illustrated with drawings, maps, 
pictures, news items, and so on. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


I. Introduction. 
A. Map study of China (oral). 
1. Physical features. 

a) Location in Asia. (Note sur- 
rounding countries. ) 
b) Direction from Europe; from 
the United States. 
c) Latitude and longitude. 





PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
A Cutnest Candy Man 


d) Possible climatic conditions as 
deduced from latitude, surround- 
ing land masses, water boundaries 
on east and south, desert regions, 
plateaus, mountains, prevailing 
winds. (Check with textbook.) 
e) Comparison of the amount of 
available fertile and waste lands. 
f) Study of rainfall map. 
g) Study of coast line; amount 
as compared to size of country. 
hb) Study of population map. 

2. Political divisions. 
a) China proper. 
b) Manchuria (now Manchukuo) 
c) Sinkiang. 
d) Tibet. 
e) Mongolia. 

B. Interesting things about China. 
1. New words. 


queue kang junk 
monsoon rattan loess 
bamboo yak Buddha 
coolie sampan pagoda 





CWING GALLOWAY 
Weavinc a Rue on a Hanp Loom 


2. Word pictures and personalities 
from the Far East. 
China during the Middle Ages 
Story of Marco Polo 
The Great Wall of China 
Early inventions of China 
The Grand Canal 
The Boxer Rebellion 
Newspaper clippings of condi- 
tions in China 
The opium trade 
Foreign nations in China 
Genghis Khan 
Confucius 
John Hay 
Sun Yat-sen 
Pearl Buck 
II. Problem: How do the people of 
China live? 
A. Location, surface, climate. 
Tell about the surface features, us- 
ing map. Does China have much 


coast line? 
(Continued on page 72) 
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DE COU, FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


A Rice Frerp, near Honc Konc 
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DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 


RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TEACHER, MARBLE CoRNER SCHOOL, RipLeY County, INDIANA 


Instructions to pupils —Work as many 
of the problems in these tests as you can. 
Be very careful not to make mistakes 
which you can avoid. This is not a speed 
test. Therefore, although you should 
work with reasonable speed, you need 
not hurry. 


TEst IN ADDITION 


Add— 
1. 2. 3. A. 5. 


12 89 843 379 8159 
34 53 267 265 6328 
58 26 549 841 7517 
71 75 884 302 4296 


6. Copy and add: 49.25, 62.38, 96.14, 
88.56, 43.81. 


7. Copy and add: 62.5, 8.453, 289.64, 
63.52, 875.2. 


Add— 
8. 9. 10. 11. 
2% 51% 81°4 18% 
Y 4% 2 34 24% 
4% 5% 426 75% 
914, 56 24% 26% 





TEST IN SUBTRACTION 
Subtract— 
12 13. 14, 15. 16. 


94 82 836 400 8791 
32 27 209 168 3875 


ee 





17. Copy and subtract: 48.62 from 
85.27. 


18. Copy and subtract: 
184.62. 


19. Copy and subtract: .259 from 8. 
Subtract— 


14.3 from 


20. 21. 22. 23. 
5% 18% 24% 87% 
2% 7% 16% 16% 


TEst IN MULTIPLICATION 
Multiply— 
24. 25. 26. 27. 28. 
28 937 248 423 258 


6 2 5 46 304 
29. 30. 
85.6 8.75 
23 .14 
31. %X% 33. 24X46 


34. 48X2% 


32. %X*%35 


Test IN Division 


Divide (writing any remainders as frac- 





49 


PROBLEMS 


Solve the following problems— 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 


63 is ?% of 252? 
85 is 10% of ? 
Find 23% of 487. 


Find the interest on $640 at 6% 
for 2 years. 


Find the time from June 6, 1931 
to April 2, 1934. 


Find the exact interest on $325 at 


Find the cost of a bill of goods list- 
ed at $287 and discounted at 40%. 


Find ‘the ‘cost of goods billed at 


$300 and discounted as follows: 


tions) — 52. 
35. 36. 37. 7% for 73 days. 
2)356 3)879 28)4563 53. 
38. 39. 
81) 4837 43) 6258 54. 
40. 41. 42. 10%, 5%, 2%. 
25)874.5 12.3)29.764 45) 63.0 


45. 24%+6% 
46. 552% 


43. 4+% 
15, 


44. -] 


/ 
46% 


55. 


Find the area of a square with side 
4 ft. long. 


(Continued on page 68) 





A Diagnostic Chart 


Explanation.—Below, in the column at the left, are numbers to corre- 
spond to the problem numbers in the tests. The teacher should check in 
this column the number of each problem for which the pupil gave an in- 
correct response. Then by referring to the chart she can easily tell the 
specific type of work on which explanation or drill is needed. 


Pupil’s Name 


ee Grade____. OE 








Problem No. 


1,2,3,4,5 

6 

7 

8,9,10,11 
12,13,14,15,16 
17 

18,19 
20,21,22,23 
24,25,26,27,28 
29,30 

31,32 

33,34 
35,36,37,38,39 
40,41,42 
43,44,45 46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

§2 

53,54 
55,56,57,58 


59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 





Type of work on which drill or explanation is needed 


Simple addition of increasing difficulty 

Addition of decimals (regular columns) 

Addition of decimals (irregular columns) 

Addition of mixed numbers . 

Simple subtraction of increasing difficulty 

Subtraction of decimals (regular columns) 

Subtraction of decimals (irregular columns) 

Subtraction of mixed numbers 

Simple multiplication of increasing difficulty 

Multiplication of decimals 

Multiplication of fractions 

Multiplication of whole by mixed numbers 

Simple division of increasing difficulty 

Division of decimals 

Division of fractions and mixed numbers 

Finding what per cent one number is of another 

Finding a number when a per cent of it is given 

Finding a given per cent of a number 

Finding simple interest 

Subtraction of dates 

Finding exact interest 

Single and chain discounts 

Area as indicated by the problem missed 
(square, rectangle, triangle, circle) 

Finding board feet 

Circumference of circle 

Extracting square root 

Finding perimeters 

Solving proportions 

The use of formulae 

Volume of rectangular solids 
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Some CHARACTERS IN “News FROM ALASKA” 


News from Alaska 
Rose Bere 


A SHort CLAssrooMm PLay 


[This play was written by the fifth- 
grade pupils of Miss Rose Bere. ] 


CHARACTERS 


American children— 


RUTH THOMAS 

BOBBIE REBECCA 

KATHERINE WILLIAM 
Alaskan children— 

KALITAN (boy) UNGA (boy) 


TANANA (girl) 
ALILIK (girl) 


THE Pray 


(Living room at Ruth’s home. Ameri- 
can children are seated around a table, 
preparing to do their homework. A large 
screen stands at one side of the room in 
front of a door through which the Alas- 
kan children enter and leave the room. 
All wear school clothes, the American 
children, indoor costumes; the Alaskan 
children, heavy wraps.) 

RUTH—Oh, dear! What is there inter- 
esting about Alaska? I wish I could find 
out something about their houses. 

BOBBIE—And how they light them— 

KATHERINE—And the kind of clothes 
they wear in summer— 

THOMAS—Do you suppose they have 
any flowers? 

REBECCA—And birds and butterflies? 

WILLIAM—I have never heard anything 
about their schools. Do you suppose they 
study about the United States? 

BOBBIE—I wonder if the boys like to 
coast. That was a lively winter song that 
we learned today. Let’s all sing it. 

RUTH AND KATHERINE—Let’s do. (All 
sing first stanza of “Winter Cheer.”) 

THOMAS—Well, I can’t find the infor- 
mation that I want. I think I'll go out 
and try my sled. That will be more fun 


TOOTLIK (boy) 
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than looking up material in these books. 
(Points to books on table.) 

_ BOBBIE—So shall I. Here goes Our 
Little Alaskan Cousin. (Pushes book 
away from him.) 

REBECCA—And here gces Alaska, the 
American Northland. 

THOoMAS—And Sitka, the Snow Baby. 

(Alaskan children step from behind 
screen. Others are surprised.) 

RUTH—Why, who are you? 

KALITAN—I am Kalitan, your “little 
Alaskan cousin,” from one of the books 
on the table. 

TANANA—I am Tanana, Kalitan’s sis- 
ter. 

ALILIK—I am Alilik. 

uNGA—And I am Unga. 

TOOTLIK—I am Tootlik. 

(American children 
Children.”’) 

KALITAN—We just heard you talking 
about Alaska. Since you wanted to know 
something about our country, we decided 
to come and answer your questions. 

RUTH—Will you tell us what kind of 
houses you have? 

TOOTLIK—In winter, some of the Alas- 
kans live in houses made of logs or drift- 
wood. In summer, the snow melts and 
drips through the roofs. Then they live 
in tents until cold weather. Many of our 
people now live in houses much like yours. 
Hunters sometimes make snow shelters 


when they are far from home. 
(Continued om page 71) 


SE the plays on these two 
pages either as complete 
productions or for the sugges- 
tions that they contain about 
dramatizing a topic or a unit 
which the class is studying. 





Save Your Coins 
Effie Crawford 


Can Be Sunc to Tune or “Jincie BELLs” 


The coins we spend each day | 
For things of small account, 

If saved and put away, 

Would start a bank account. 

Ben Franklin, good and true, 

To us a message gave; 

Though old it’s ever new: 

It’s save and save and save—so, 


sing “Foreign 


Save your coins! Save your coins! 
Save them every day, | 
Quarters, nickels, pennies, dimes— 
It is the wisest way. 
(Repeat; jingle coins.) 


For Thrift Week 


Solveig Paulson 


“A penny saved is a penny earned.” 
Is that a saying you have learned? 
Saving wisely makes for wealth 

Of character and mental health. 


WINTER WOODS 


Let’s go walk - ing through the snow On a bright win-ter day, 


We will see where Bun - ny went Hip - pe - ty - hop, hop, hop; 









O - ver the field and up the hill To a wood not far 


There we can see where Chick- a - dee Made a_break-fast stop; 


a - way. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR JANUARY 





The exercise and recitations 
have seasonal appeal, and there 
is an interesting winter song. 
In the Primary Grades Section 
will be found other useful en- 
tertainment material. 





New Year Greeting 
Solveig Paulson 


(Children, carrying cardboard letters, 
enter, six from either side of stage, and 
form a row across the stage. Each re- 
beats a line.) 


H is for happiness we wish to you, 

A is for all that you want to come true, 

P is for planning the things you will heed, 

P is for pleasure in thought and in deed, 

Y’s for the year I will show you, to read. 
(Reverses card, which has 1935 on 


back.) 


N is for neighborliness in us all, 

E is for energy in great and small, 

W’s for wisdom to do what is good 

And also for wanting to do what we 


should. 


Y is for yesterday’s memories dear, 
E’s for endeavor to act without fear, 
A is for ardent good wishes so true, 
R’s to remember our greeting to you. 


The Budget Fairy 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease 
A One-Act THrirt Play 
(The dialogue and actions are offered 
as suggestions to the teacher. They need 
not be used as presented, but are included 
rather as material from which a play may 


be worked out by the pupils.) 


CHARACTERS 

FATHER RENT 
MOTHER FOOD 
JUNIOR CLOTHING 
SISTER CHARITY 
LITTLE BROTHER EDUCATION 
BUDGET FAIRY HEALTH 
CUSTODIAN OF THE ENTERTAINMENT 

PAY ENVELOPE ALLOWANCES 


THE Pay 


(A large cardboard house with a picket 
fence is used as a background. In front 
of the house, in attitudes of despair, are 
Father, looking wildly at his pay enve- 
lope; Mother, desperately figuring on a 
large pad; Sister, counting a few pennies 
in avery flat purse; Junior, turning emp- 
ty pockets inside out; and Little Brother, 
crying for a balloon.) 

FATHER—Oh dear, oh dear! Every- 
thing is in a muddle! I don’t know where 
to begin! There are the groceries, the 
rent, the milk bill, and Junior’s new 


shoes! Oh dear, oh dear! 


Worps anv Music By LEILA GOTT HARRIS 







There we'll read a sto - ry 
We will spy a deer 





si-lent feet 


lis-ten to the pine 








Writ-ten in 
trail, And while the north winds blow, 


of wood folk 


trees Mur-mur-ing soft and low. 





the snow By 
We'll 





chil-dren know. 


Lit - tle 











THe Famiry in “THe Bupcer Farry” 


MOTHER—Every month we have our 
nice pay envelope, but it’s all gone before 
we know it! We seem to spend every bit 
of it for whatever we think of first, and 
then there’s nothing left for anything 
else. The first of the month we’re rich as 
anything, and the last of the month we’re 
poor as church mice. 

JUNIOR—It’s only Wednesday, and my 
allowance is all gone! 

SISTER—W hy did I spend ali my money 
for candy! Now I haven’t any money to 
go to see the marionettes or to get a new 
key for my roller skates! 

LITTLE BROTHER—Wow-wow-wow! I 
want a penny for a balloon! 

(A loud whistle sounds from behind 
the scenes. The family looks surprised. 
Enter the Budget Fairy.) 

BUDGET FAIRY—Here! Here! Here! 
This will never do! What could possibly 
be happening to such a fine family, to 
make everyone look so unhappy? 

(The family explains the situation, as 
suggested in the foregoing dialogue.) 

BUDGET FAIRY—You surprise me, my 
good people. Why in the world haven’t 
you called on me for help? Don’t you 
know that I can show you the way out of 
your troubles? 

(The following lines by the family are 
to be used as a text for the working out 
by the pupils of dialogue for each mem- 
ber of the family.) 

THE FAMILY—How could Wwe call on 
you? We never heard of you! We didn’t 
know anyone could help us! Will you 
really show us our way out of this ter- 
rible state of affairs? 

BUDGET FAIRY—Why, that’s all I do, 
dear friends! I spend my time helping 
just such people as you. Then I enjoy 
seeing them live at last in peace and hap- 
piness. 

THE FAMILY—Oh, please tell us at 
once just what we should do! Everything 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Two TEsTs IN GEOGRAPHY 





A Test for Sixth Grade 
Dorothy Jean Hebert 


Teacuer, StxtH Grape, ScHoot No. 3}, 
ALBANY, New York 


I. Write T after a statement if it is true. 
Write F if it is false. 
1. The sacred river of India is the 
Ganges. 
2. Tea is a product of Ceylon. 
3. Japan is a country composed of 
many islands. 
4. Diamonds are found in the Sahara. 
§. Little manufacturing is carried on 
in the British Isles. 
6. The Rhine rises in the Himalayas. 
7. Farming is the principal industry of 
China. 
8. Sugar beets are raised in Germany. 
9. The coast line of Europe is very ir- 
regular. 
10. Shanghai is a seaport of India. 
11. Ivory is obtained from the tusks of 
elephants. 
12. The Taj Mahal is a famous building 
of India. 
13. The most valuable export of Japan 
is cotton. 
14. The tundras are very warm. 
15. China has a small population. 
16. The rivers of China are used for 
transportation. 
17. London is the capital of the British 
Empire. 
18. Tokyo is the capital of Japan. 
19. The monsoons bring rain to India. 
20. The highest mountains in the world 
are the Himalayas. 


Il. Tell what and where each of the fol- 


lowing is. 


1. Cape Town is a in 

2. The veld is a in : 

3. Peiping (Peking) is a in 
4. The Pampa is a __..... in 

5. The Nile is a in 

6. Fuji (Fujiyama) is a in 


J The Hague is a in _. 

8. The Louvre is known chiefly as a 
aicoamias ee 

9. Glasgow is a... in 

10. Sydney is a... in 


III. Choose the word or group of words 
in each parenthesis which makes the sen- 
tence correct. 

1. Manchester is the center of the 
(cotton, wool, silk) manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

2. Australia is noted for (manufac- 
tured goods, shipbuilding, sheep raising) . 


3. The current which affects the cli- 


‘mate of the British Isles is the (Gulf 


Stream, Labrador Current, Japan Cur- 
rent). 

4. The largest city of South America 
is (Quito, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo). 

§. London is located on the (Tyne, 
Thames, Seine). 

6. The chief food crop of India is 
(sugar cane, rice, wheat). 

7. Diamonds are mined in 
Town, Johannesburg, Kimberley). 

8. The island southwest of Italy is 
(Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily). 

9. The center of the iron and steel in- 
dustry in England is (Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Leeds) . 

10. Russia raises much (rice, wheat, 
sugar cane). 


IV. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words that makes the statement 
true. 

1. Lyons is noted for the manufacture 


(Cape 


2. Almost all the world’s supply of 
nitrate comes from _ 

3. Delhi is the capital of ____. 

4. The Amazon Basin is in the _____ 
Zone. 

§. Brazil exports two thirds of the 
world’s supply of ___.... 

6. A city of Ireland noted for the 
manufacture of linen is __. Sieoiall 

7. Calcutta is a seaport of _.____. 

8. The Suez Canal connects the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the _._______ Sea. 

9. The principal industry in Denmark 


V. Write after the number of each word 
the letter of the statement which best 
describes it. 


1. Nigeria §. Switzerland 
2. Sweden 6. Vesuvius 
3. Venice 7. Amsterdam 
4. Italy 8. Australia 
a. A country noted for lumbering 
b. A colony that exports tin 


(Continued on page 65) 





Geographical Terms 


Milton C. Eastman 


TEacHER, Uprer Grapes, Lonc Point 
Pus.ic ScHOOoL, Lone Point, ILLINOIS 


Complete the following statements by 
filling in the blanks with words which 
will make the statements true. 

i: aa is an imaginary line 
around the earth halfway between the 
poles. 

a is a narrow valley with 
very steep sides. 

3. The line where the earth and sky 
seem to meet is the _._____. 

4. The five divisions of the earth’s sur- 
face made by the circles and tropics are 
called _.__.. 

5. A fertile place in the desert is an 

6. The earth rotates on its 

7. A body of land, smaller than a con- 
tinent, and surrounded by water, is an 

pares is a point of land which 
extends out into the water. 

ee is a vast river of water 
in the sea which travels in a fixed course. 

i is distance north and south 
of the Equator measured by parallel lines. 

11. A narrow arm of the sea extending 
up into the land is an 


12. __.. are lowlands along the Ori- 
noco River. 
ae is a deposit of sediment at 


the mouth of a river. 

14. Distance measured east or west of 
a given meridian is... 

et are imaginary lines extend- 
ing around the earth from pole to pole. 

16. Condensed moisture, as clouds, close 
to the earth’s surface is called ____. 

17. High ground which separates two 
river basins is a ___. 

18. A large body of land extending out 
into the water, and surrounded by water 
on three sides, is a - ; 

19. A main stream . with all its tribu- 
taries isa... 

20. The average weather of a certain 
region constitutes its 

21. A barren, sandy waste, lacking 
vegetation, is a 

22. The swell and ebb of ocean water 
caused by the attraction of the moon 
and sun are _....... 

cst is the amount of moisture 
in the air. 

24. The land bordering a river over 
which the water flows in flood season is 
| abd | 


(Continued on page 66) 
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MAKING JAPANESE COSTUMES 


MAY LANDERS ADAMS 


TEACHER, SANDUSKY SCHOOL, Pratt City, ALABAMA 


) D goensies a study of Japan, the boys may be interested in making 
straw raincoats and coolie hats, while the girls are usually eager to 
make kimonos, particularly kimonos for their dolls. In the diagram is 
shown a doll kimono pattern, which could be adapted to use for a child’s 
garment. The pupils may plan Japanese designs to be applied with 


crayons to inexpensive plain material, for a child’s kimono. 

For the foundation of a raincoat, use an 
opened gunny sack, with the wide side at 
the top. With twine wrap securely dried 
broom grass and other tall coarse grasses, 
which have been made up into small bun- 
dles, and then sew them with twine to 
the top of the coat. 

Make the coolie hats from heavy wrap- 
ping paper cut 18 inches in diameter. 
Fold into sixths by first folding in half 
and then folding the half in thirds. One 
sixth of the circle is cut out. Sew small 
strips of wood along the folds. Lap the 
ends and paste together. 

[The suggestions in this article will be 
helpful in connection with two current 
features—a unit of work on Japan and a 


primary Japanese play. ] 
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A SCENE IN THE FAR Nortu 


FLOSSIE LEE SESSIONS 


FORMERLY, SUPERVISOR OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


T= scene was built on a wooden construction board 40 by 
28 inches. The foundation was of casting plaster (plaster 
of Paris) mixed with water until it was the consistency of 
heavy molasses, and then dashed by handfuls,on the board. 
Excelsior placed at varying depths over the board before the 
casting plaster was applied produced the irregular surface. 
The base of the mountain was built up of excelsior and casting 


¢ 





plaster, and the lichen-covered rocks were stuck into the plaster 
before it became dry. 

Snow houses were made by pouring into bowls casting plaster 
thinner than that used for the foundation. The bowls were 
lined with oiled paper, to prevent the plaster from sticking. 
When the plaster had hardened it was turned out of the bowls, 
the paper was removed, and the surface of the plaster was 
smoothed by scraping. The snow houses were then marked off 
into squares with pencil, and the lines filed, or outlined with 
black ink. Entrances were produced by digging out the cast- 
ing plaster to a very shallow depth and painting the area black 
or deep purple. 

The ocean was a piece of ordinary window glass which had 
been lined with blue construction paper. Blue paint on the 
construction board or on the underside of the glass will pro- 
duce a similar effect. 

The icebergs, which were fastened to the glass with glue or 


casting plaster, were made from paraffin broken into irregular 


pieces. Some of the pieces were sprinkled with a bit of liquid 
casting plaster, representing snow. 

The animals were modeled from clay, dried, and painted. 
The Eskimos were made of clothespins and modeling clay, and 
were dressed in fur and heavy cloth. The sled was made from 
smooth wire, and the colorful background was painted on pa- 
per. (Cloth could be used satisfactorily, also. ) 

Useful references for Eskimo scenes are a set of twenty-four 


pictures called “Eskimo Life,” obtainable from the National 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Wout You LIKE 
To MAKE A LAMP SHADE? 


FRANCES MEREDITH 


SEFUL and attractive lamp 
shades are easily made 
by upper-grade pupils. 
Parchment paper, manila 

paper, cover paper, tagboard, and 
vellum are suitable. 

Shades for use in bedrooms and 
sunrooms may be of Japanese batik 
paper, shadow papers, printed papers 
of all kinds, hand-blocked papers, or 
fancy wrapping tissues. If too thin 
to use alone, they may be mounted 
on parchment paper. 

Wire rings are used for the top 
and bottom of the shade. The 
simplest and least expensive kind of 
lamp base is one with a single socket 
in which the bulb is inserted with 
the screw end down. For such a 
base, the top ring of the shade must 
have a clamp or holder, which fas- 
tens the shade on the lamp bulb. 

Shades for table lamps must vary 
in size according to the height of 
the lamp base. The following rule 
is helpful: The lower diameter of 
the shade should be about equal to 
the height of the base from the table 
to the bottom of the shade. The 
depth of the shade should be about 
two thirds of this distance, or a little 
more than one third of the total 
height of the lamp. (The depth of 
the shade is measured perpendicular- 
ly through the center of the shade, 
rather than along the slanting side.) 
The shade should always slant 
enough to throw the light on the 
table some distance from the base. 

A shade for a lamp base measur- 
ing 15 inches from the table to the 
bottom of the shade should, accord- 
ing to this rule, have a lower di- 
ameter of 15 inches, and a depth of 
10 inches. The diameter at the top 
might be 8 inches. Following are 
directions for making such a shade. 
They may be easily modified to fit 
other lamps. 

Before cutting the paper for the 
shade, make a pattern on a large 
sheet of wrapping paper. (See dia- 
gram.) First of all, draw the line 
CE, 8 inches long, the same length 
as the upper diameter. At its center, 
F, draw the perpendicular line FP, 
10 inches long, the same length as 


the depth of the shade. Now draw 
the line APB, 15 inches long, per- 
pendicular to line FP, with P as its 
midpoint. This line is as long as the 
lower diameter. Draw lines AC 
and BE, and extend them until they 
meet at H. 

With point H as the center and 
the line HC as the radius, draw an 
arc. Use a compass, or a pencil 
tied to a string. In the same man- 
ner draw a second arc, using HA as 
a radius. These arcs mark the top 
and bottom of the shade. 

Now find the circumference of 
the bottom of the shade (multiply 
the diameter by 34). From A, 
along the bottom arc, AB, measure 
a distance equal to this circumfer- 
ence, plus % inch for lapping. 
Designate the end of this distance 
by the letter X. Draw a line from 
X to H. 

Now cut out the pattern—the 
part lying between the two arcs and 
the two outside lines. Using the 
pattern, cut out the paper for the 
shade. If decorations are to 
added, put them on now, before at- 
taching the paper to the frame. Try 
colors first on a scrap of shade paper 
held over a lighted bulb. 

For painting parchment paper, 
which has been oil-treated, oil paints 
must be used. The shade may be 
decorated with silhouettes, which 
can be purchased with gummed 
backs, or by pasting on shapes of 
colored paper, using transparent 
liquid paste. 

Use clip-spring clothespins to 
hold paper and frame, while they 
are being fastened together. Sew 
paper to the frame with an over- 
hand stitch, paste the overlapping 
ends, and finish with bias gummed 
binding, which comes in various 
colors. Moisten a few inches at a 
time and stretch tightly over the 
edge. See that the outer edge ad- 


heres firmly before turning the in- 
ner edge over the frame. 

The paper may be laced to the 
frame, if desired. Perforate small 
holes 4 inch from the edges and 3 
inch apart, and lace with leather 
thongs, raffia, yarn, or ribbon. 
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HROUGH a period of years one 

might have heard many con- 

versations regarding time and 

other measurements similar to 
those that are given below. 

“Six days from Munich! Excellent, 
my good fellow,” said the French king. 

“The stagecoach, Mr. Jefferson,” an- 
nounced a servant, “arrived at 4 o'clock, 
an hour early.” 

“Seven forty-two!” complained the 
traveling salesman, looking at his watch. 
“The limited is three minutes late.” 

“Right on the nose!” said the radio sta- 
tion manager to the man leaving the mi- 
crophone. “You had two seconds to go.” 

“Every gear is tested within one ten- 
thousandth of an inch,” declared the 
automobile salesman. 

“Do you hear that whine?” said the 
radio expert. “That means that some 
station is off its wave length. We test 
their frequencies with an accuracy of 1 
in 100,000,000.” 

Two hundred years ago the difference 
of a day was often unimportant. Today 
the lives of thousands of people hang on 
a fraction of a second. We still use the 
phrase “hairbreadth escape,” but today 
measurements down to a hundredth part 
of a hair’s breadth insure our safety every 
time we ride in an airplane or an auto- 
mobile. 

Measurement is so important in our life 
that Congress appropriates $15,000,000 
every year to measure everything, from 
the length of wear in a pair of silk stock- 
ings to the life expectation of a rubber 
tire. That sum goes to maintain the 
Bureau of “How Much”—better known 
to you as the United States Bureau of 
Standards. Of all Uncle Sam’s agencies 
probably none has a more continuous or 
more vital influence on our lives. 
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WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Epvrror-tn-Cuier, U.S. Orrice or EDUCATION 





AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE U.S. BuREAU oF STANDARDS 


Take a modern school for example. It 
will withstand fire because of standards 
worked out by the Bureau of Standards. 
Screws in the furniture are of a certain 
size because of standardization by the 
Bureau. The Bureau of Standards con- 
trols the length of rulers used by pupils, 
and the heaviness of weights used in the 
science laboratory. The meters record- 
ing the amount of gas, electricity, and 
water used by the school trace their ped- 
igree to the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, D.C. The football field, 
the basketball court, the course for run- 
ners, all are measured by Bureau stand- 
ards of length. 

One of the most interesting places to 
visit in Washington is the United States 
Bureau of Standards. You will find it on 
a knoll some distance from the down- 
town district—a group of more than a 
dozen red brick buildings. It looks like 
a college campus, except that there are 
no students. Inside are many laborato- 
ries, 

Probably the most interesting spot is a 
certain vault. Here you will see, care- 
fully guarded, two shining pieces of 
metal. The metal of both is a mixture 
of precious platinum and precious irid- 
ium. One piece is a small cylinder about 
an inch high and an inch in diameter. 
The other is a bar slightly longer than a 
yard. The cylinder is the standard kilo- 
gram. The bar is the standard meter. 


The cylinder is the United States stand- 
ard for mass; the bar, the standard for 
length. From the fundamental units of 
length, mass, and time (the second), all 
other units used. in science and engineer- 
ing may be derived, with the exception 
of the units of difference in temperature. 
The pound of butter, the yard of silk, 
the thousandth of an inch, and the miles 
an hour traveled by an airplane all mean 
something definite to us. They are defi- 
nite because they owe their origin to this 
cylinder and bar. 

The more complicated life around us 
becomes, the more important is the 
question, “How much?” Yards, pounds, 
bushels, miles, and acres formerly served 
pretty well, but you cannot ask for a 
quart of electricity. You cannot cut off 
a couple of feet of water power. New 
scientific and engineering creations de- 
mand new kinds of measurement and 
refinements of measures. Therefore the 


Bureau of Standards has been called upon 
(Continued on page 64) 





OULD you like to know 

more about Uncle Sam’s 
Bureau of Standards? ‘Then 
write for some of the publica- 
tions listed at thé end of this 
article. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





A Penmanship Aid 


Katherine M. Foster 
W HEN checking my pupils’ home- 


work in language and other sub- 
jects, I note any letters which are formed 
incorrectly. In a notebook I list the 
pupils’ names alphabetically according to 
grades. Below each name a space is pro- 
vided in which I list letters or words 
on which drill is needed. During the 
writing period each pupil is given a copy 
of the letter or letters which he needs to 
master. I give individual help where 
needed, calling attention to any details of 
letter formation, including correct slant, 
size, spacing, and alignment. 

Frequently, I find that a large number 
of pupils are having the same difficulty. 
In this case, the writing is taught as a 
group lesson. To avoid monotony, the 
letters are used in various words or sen- 
tences until mastered. 

This device stimulates the pupils to 
greater effort and involves no unneces- 
sary expenditure of time in needless repe- 
tition, 


A Doll Exhibit 
Beulah J. Moore 


UST after Christmas the children in 
the third grade began bringing their 
dolls to school. Everyone was interested, 
but it meant that our extra chairs were 
always filled with dolls, and there was a 
possibility of breaking an expensive one. 
So we conceived the idea of having a doll 
exhibit. The date for the exhibit was de- 
cided upon, and dolls were to be brought 
only on that day. 

Invitations to the exhibit were written 
and sent out. Each child wrote the life 
story of her doll, telling the doll’s name, 
how old it was, who gave the doll to her, 
and what she said when she first saw it. 
(Those who brought no dolls wrote 
about any one of the dolls that was to be 
exhibited.) A prize was given for the 
prettiest doll, the funniest doll, the oldest 
doll, and for the doll having the most at- 
tractive name. Three high-school girls 
acted as judges. 

Much interest was shown by the moth- 
ers. They not only came to the exhibit, 
but many of them made new dresses or 
new coats and hats for the dolls especially 
for the occasion. Children and teachers 
from other grades also came to see the ex- 
hibit. The activity correlated with our 
language work, 


A Japanese Sand Table 


La Mena Browning 


INCE we do not learn much about 

foreign children in the second grade, 

I used the following incentive to arouse 

interest. In the supplementary reader 

which we were using there was a story of 

Sako, a little Japanese girl, whose brother 
made her a toy garden. 

The children were delighted with the 
story. The girls made little kimonos to 
fit celluloid dolls, which we placed in the 
sand-table garden the boys had planned. 
We made a rock garden with real moss, 
which grew because we dug deep for the 
roots and planted dirt and all. For a tree, 
we buried a bowl of narcissus plants that 
were a foot tall. Around this was real 
grass, watered regularly. 

The planted portions sloped toward the 
center of the garden, where there was a 
lake. It was made by putting glass over 
pale blue paper. One boy who is very ar- 
tistic with the saw and knife carved a 
bridge. There were benches; and a rock 
wall with violets on each side. 





To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 


ws are you doing in your class- 
room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


+ 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


+ 


Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club are not returned. Mail for 
this department should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514- 
$16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


A First-Aid Demonstration 
Marie D. Markham 


HIS demonstration, which furnished 
much worth-while information, was 
given by my pupils during a club period 
last year. Topics for discussion and dem- 
onstration were assigned by the teacher. 
At the meeting several pupils gave re- 
ports on what to do in case of ivy poison- 
ing, injuries from nettles, blisters, burns, 
frostbite, and many of the other common 
ailments. 

One group showed how to produce arti- 
ficial respiration in case of near-drowning 
or suffocation from smoke. Another 
group showed how to make stretchers; 
slings; and hand, foot, and head bandages. 

The contents of a good first-aid kit 
were displayed and the use of each arti- 
cle demonstrated. The topics discussed 
caused so much interest that many of the 


pupils made a further study of first-aid 
methods. 


Game of Finding Pages 
Minna Hansen 


E HAD difficulty in arithmetic in 
establishing relationships between 
numbers above ten. I discovered that a 
practical way to use numbers of tens and 
hundreds out of their regular order was 
to find pages in our reading book. 

The teacher gave the number of the 
page for the children to find in their 
books. The child who first found the 
page wrote the number and his name on 
the blackboard. This procedure was fol- 
lowed as each number was called. If a 
child finding a number first already had 
had his name on the blackboard he placed 
a mark beside it. As soon as any child had 
three marks, he became “teacher” and 
called numbers for the others to find. 
This gave the more capable pupils some- 
thing else to do and let the slower ones 
have an opportunity to be first in finding 
the pages. As soon as another child had 
three marks, he became “teacher,” and 
the child he replaced joined the group 
seated. 

The advantages in using this method 
were that we were using materials close at 
hand and there was a maximum of ben- 
efit derived in proportion to the time 
expended. Also, the children had the ad- 
vantage of both seeing and hearing the 
numbers as well as “feeling” their relative 


positions from the beginning to the end 
of the book. 
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An Aid for Number Work 


Rose G. Leary 


H AVING quite a number of discard- 
ed strings of old beads, I used them 
in my classroom as an aid in the teaching 
of number facts. On short lengths of 
stout string or fine wire I strung ten 
beads. Then on each individual desk, I 
fastened a string of beads between two 
push tacks. The string or wire must be 
taut so as to permit the easy moving of 
the beads backward and forward in 
counting. This device eliminates the 
noise and trouble of distributing objects 
each day for number-work lessons, since 
the child has the beads permanently be- 
fore him on his desk. When the number 
facts become automatic with pupils, the 
strings can easily be removed. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


English Motivation 
Margie Tabaka 


HE curios that the children often 
bring to school may be used as a 
help in teaching English. Fasten the 
curio on the bulletin board and tell the 
children to write a caption and a short 
story about the curio. -The best stories 
are to be placed on the bulletin board. As 
preparation for the assignment, talk with 
the children briefly about the curio, 
bringing out the most important points. 
Some of the fundamentals of English 
composition are motivated by this device: 
1. Something interesting to say. 
2. A reason for saying it. 
3. A demand for brevity, clearness, 
and originality. 
4. A reason for good punctuation. 














WINDOW DECORATION—PENGUINS 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THESE sturdy penguins from Antarctica make an appropriate window decoration 
for a winter month. Cut them freehand from black and white paper, or enlarge 
the pattern by laying it off into squares and copying one square at a time. 


© 

















Scrap Paper 


Josephine Stewart 


W E ARE trying to be economical in 

our_use of paper. If there is any 
unused space on the pupils’ written 
work, I cut off this paper and place it in 
a box on my desk. When the pupils need 
paper for practice study, such as spelling, 
multiplication tables, and so on, they 
make good use of these scraps. 


A Review Game 
Ella Richard 


HE seventh- and eighth-grade pu- 
pils assisted me in collecting and 
mounting pictures for an interesting re- 
view. ‘They were clipped from maga- 
zines and were to be used to illustrate 
some book, poem, song, or picture that 
we had studied during the year. In the 
upper left corner of each picture a num- 
ber was written, and in the upper right 
corner the word book, poem, song, or 
picture. Below the picture was a sen- 
tence requesting the child to name the 
book, poem, or song, and the author; or 
the picture and the artist. On the back 
of the picture an envelope was attached 
containing a card on which was written 
the desired information. 
Since the game was used but six times 
during the year, it did not grow old. 


History Posters 
Henriette Wolff 
Wé* TOOK as the basis of our posters 


the sixty men that are listed in 
our course of study for grades four and 
five as leaders in the different periods of 
American history. After we had studied 
the period of discovery and exploration, 
the children made posters of the seven 
men listed as the leaders under that peri- 
od. We chose bright blue for the ex- 
plorers from the Netherlands, red for 
England, yellow for France, and tan for 
Spain.. This helped to fix the country 
from which each man came and eliminat- 
ed a confusion of explorers. 

Cutout letters of the man’s name were 
placed at the top of the poster; next, the 
period in which he lived; the country 
which he represented; his picture; and at 
least one thing that would suggest the 
event which we wished to connect with 
him. A picture of Quebec and the name 
Quebec on the Champlain poster sug- 
gested his founding of that city, and a 
globe on the Drake poster was suggestive 
of his sailing around the world. 

As each unit was finished, it was placed 
above the blackboard, where it remained 
until the next group was ready to take 
its place. This made all posters as famil- 
iar to each child as the ones he had pre- 
pared himself. 
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Crus EXCHANGE 


IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with children in 
other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will make an 
effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. Notices must be signed by teachers themselves, and should be addressed 
to: THE Instructor, Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Alabama.—My pupils, fourth, fifth, and sixth 


grades, would like to exchange letters, products, 
and souvenirs with any school using the English 
language. .We promise a reply. Address: Miss 
Ellen Vernon Jones, Arlington, Alabama. 


Alabama.—The three hundred pupils of the 
Empire Junior High School, in a coal-mining 
section, wish to exchange letters and school 
work with pupils in grades one to nine in schools 
in the United States, its island possessions, and 
Mexico. They promise to answer all letters and 
send class pictures to all who send them pictures. 
Address: Mr. M. G. Couch, Empire, Alabama. 


California —My fifth-grade geography class 
would like to exchange letters, folders, souvenirs, 
and so en, with pupils from the various sections 
of the United States. We shall acknowledge 
the communications and send similar material if 
possible. Address: Miss Helen Doleman, Rural 
Route No. 3, Box 788, Modesto, California. 


California.—We would like to correspond 
with seventh-graders in other states and coun- 
tries. Several members of our grade have al 
ready established a correspondence through the 
Club Exchange. Our grade publishes a paper 
called the “Ramona Rambler,” and we will send 
copies to schools which correspond with us 
Address: Miss Ruth Kearney, Ramona, San 
Diego Co., California. 


Californta.—My pupils in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and products with pupils in the 
United States east of the Mississippi, its pos 
sessions, and foreign countries. Address: Mrs. 
Dorothy Moran, Walkermine, California. 


Illinois—My pupils and I would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, and school work with 
schools in any state of the United States, its 
possessions, Canada, and Mexico. All mail should 
be addressed to Mrs. Clara Cannady, 118 East 
7th St., Mount Carmel, Illinois. 


Illinois—The pupils of my first, second, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh grades would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of other schools in 
the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Sue Green, care of 
Robert Wolfe, Saint Elmo, Illinois. 


Indiana-——The teachers and pupils of the 
Plum Point School, containing all grades except 
the first and the seventh, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of other states and foreign 
countries. We promise a reply. Address: 
Miss Genefern Newland, Rural Route No. |, 
French Lick, Indiana. 


Indiana.—The teacher and pupils of Ricketts 
School, grades one to eight, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and school work with 
other schools in the United States and posses- 
sions. Address: Mr. Willie Madden, Lynnville, 
Indiana. 


Indiana.—The pupils of grades one to eight, 
inclusive, of Boundary School would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
other English-speaking schools. They promise 
a reply. Address: Miss Marie Paxson, Rural 
Route No. 1, Portland, Indiana. 





Michigan.—My primary pupils wish to ex- 
change post cards, letters, and school work with 
other schools. Address: Miss Esther Jorgensen, 
Gregory, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of the four upper 
grades of the Kost School would like to exchange 
correspondence with pupils of other schools in 
other states or other countries. They will try 
to answer all letters received. The sixth-grade 
pupils would especially like to exchange letters 
with children who live in Europe and Asia. 
Address: Miss Marie Krantz, Rural Route: No. 
2, North Branch, Minnesota. 


Montana.—The pupils of grades two, four, 
five, and seven of the Tullock School would like 
to exchange letters and souvenirs with pupils of 
other schools in the United States and posses- 
sions. They will acknowledge all letters. Ad- 
dress: Miss Evelyn Lane, Big Horn, Montana. 


Montana.—My pupils of the third, fifth, and 
eighth grades, and I would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with pupils in any part of 
the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Siche Houck, Rock 
Creek School, Moore, Montana. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my rural school and 
myself would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and other educational material with other schools 
in the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. We will acknowledge all letters. 
Address: Miss Mildred Sterner, Bradshaw, 
Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of the Hemingford Schools would like to 
exchange letters and school work with schools in 
the United States and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss lone N. Melvin, Hemingford, 
Nebraska. 


New Jersey.—My sixth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters} products, and booklets 
with pupils who live in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines, Canada, and Newfoundland. Mail 
should be addressed to Miss Priscilla Resnick, 
Public School No. 27, Boulevard and Graham 
St., Jersey City, New Jersey. 


New York.—The teacher and pupils of the 
fifth and sixth grades of Elka Park School 
(Catskill Mountains) would like to correspond 
with pupils in the southern and western parts 
of the United States, and with pupils in foreign 
countries who read and write English. We will 
reply to the first five hundred letters and to all 
who send products or souvenirs. Address: Miss 
Vesta L. Tompkins, Elka Park, New York. 


Ohio.—My pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades would like to exchange pictures and any 
other items of interest with any school any- 
where. They will answer all letters. Address: 
Mrs. Margaret Davidson, Mentor Village School, 
Mentor, Ohio. 


Oregon.—The pupils of the Salem Heights 
School, grades one to eight, would like to ex- 
change post cards, newspapers, or pictures with 
pupils in the United States and other parts of the 
world. Address: Miss Agnes Booth, Rural Route 
No. 3, Salem, Oregon. 





Pennsylvania.—The pupils of grades five, six, 
seven, and eight and their teacher of Intertown 
Consolidated School wish to exchange letters, 
pictures, products, and souvenirs with pupils 
and teachers from other states, our island pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. They promise a 
reply. Address: Miss Marie Donahoe, Rural 
Route No. 2, Bedford, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade geography classes and I would like to ex- 
change letters, souvenirs, and pictures with 
pupils and teachers of like grades anywhere in 
the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Ada E. Strock, Wolf 
School, Hellertown, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania-—My third grade would like to 
exchange letters, art projects, and other items 
with other third grades, particularly in Canada, 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and 
Mexico. All letters will be answered. Address: 
Miss Evelyn De Velbis, 56 Lincoln Street, 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—Miss Zelma Pope and her sixth and 
seventh grades desire to exchange letters and 
products with other schools. They promise to 
answer all letters. Address: Miss Zelma Pope, 
Normangee, Texas. 


Texas.—Grades five and six of the Plemons 
Ward School wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
booklets, and products with teachers and pupils 
of other schools. Address: Miss Roxie Hoskinson, 
Box 244, Plemons, Texas. 


Washington.—The teacher and pupils of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the Sara 
Public School wish to exchange letters and his- 
torical and geographical reports with other 
teachers and pupils of the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. They will try 
to answer all letters. Address: Mr. N. H. 
Crowell, Sara Public School, Rural Route No. 2, 
Ridgefield, Washington. 


West Virginia——My third and fourth grades 
of Mount Hope School would like to exchange 
letters and souvenirs with the third and fourth 
grades in schools of other states, and especially 
of Alaska and our island possessions. We will 
answer all letters. Address: Miss Nina Ramey, 
Charles Town, Jefferson County, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils of grades one to eight, 
inclusive, would like to exchange letters and 
other materials with any school anywhere. All 
letters will be answered. Address: Miss Frances 
L. Hansen, Rural Route No. 3, Elm Grove 
School, Bangor, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of Wall Ridge School, 
all grades, would like to exchange letters, 
school work, and products with pupils in other 
states and possessions of the United States. 
Address: Miss Hazel O’Brien, Wall Ridge School, 
Eastman, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—The seventh grade of the Jefter- 
son School would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with other seventh grades 
in other states and forgign countries. Address: 
Mrs. Gertrude Jensen, 418 Dixon St., Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


JEAN CARTER 


Heap, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HicH ScHooL, RocHEsTER, New York 





A New ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR CHILDREN 


EACHERS, parents, and chil- 
dren alike will delight in the 
new Britannica Junior, an en- 
cyclopedia in twelve volumes of 
a size comfortable for the child to use. 
it comes in either of two colors—a lovely 
blue and a warm rosy red. The inside, 
also, with its profusion of colored illustra- 
tions and beautiful and varied end pa- 
pers, is pleasing to the eye. The contents 
offer untold delights to the intellectually 
curious child. Moreover, they can hard- 
ly fail to stimulate the child whose inter- 
est in the “how” and “why” of things has 
become dulled. 
The thoughtful work of the group of 
outstanding educators who helped pre- 
pare the encyclopedia has resulted in 


material admirably adapted to the needs - 


and interests of children from preschool 
through junior high school age. 

The first volume is the Ready Refer- 
ence (an index which is very easy to use) 
and the last is the Study Guide. Teachers 
will find here many helpful ideas in the 
bibliographies and suggestions of things 
to do. 

In a number of articles, diagrams are 
used for clarity, and there is a generous 
supply of maps and charts. Even the lit- 
tle child who has not yet learned to read 
will like to look at the colorful pages; but 
he will enjoy most listening to the stories 
written by favorite authors and chosen 
by the editors on the basis of their sound 
educational value, as well as their sim- 
plicity. 


A Book ON CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Another recent publication of interest 
equally to parents and teachers is Char- 
acter in the Making. As the subtitle 
states, it is a book on the theory of char- 
acter education, and very sound theory 
it seems to be. One wishes that the au- 
thor had given a few more practical sug- 
gestions as to how to apply the theory 
in certain situations. This, however, he 
leaves to the person who is dealing direct- 
ly with the child. Although mastery of 
sound theory will not guarantee sound 
application, nevertheless the teacher who 
knows the theory has something upon 
which to base her practice. 


Integration of the individual, says the 
author, is of primary importance. Con- 
flicts must be resolved to attain this; the 
necessary discipline consists in facing, 
rather than ignoring, irreconcilable ele- 
ments; and this discipline must not come 
from the outside. The individual must 
decide and then do what he decides. 

The chapters deal with such subjects as 
wishes, values, emotions, ideals, and atti- 
tudes. A list of references for each chap- 
ter makes it possible to pursue the subject 
further, if one is interested in the psycho- 
logical and philosophical basis of the au- 
thor’s theory. 


A CHINESE STORY WITH PICTURES 


A book to delight four- to eight-year- 
olds is Little Pear and His Friends. Pear 
is a six-year-old Chinese boy who is quite 
grown up in his own thinking, because he 
has a baby brother—one that he can take 
care of. 

The author has an intimate knowledge 
of the ways of Chinese children, because 
she spent her own childhood in China. 
The children and what they do seem very 
real; nor is the suspense element, so neces- 
sary to a good story, lacking. For exam- 
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Books Reviewed 
on This Page 





Britannica Junior (New York: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
$65.00). 

Character in the Making, by Paul F. 
Voelker (Milwaukee: E. M. Hale 
Co., $1.50). 

Little Pear and His Friends, by 


Eleanor Frances Lattimore (New 


York: 
$2.00). 

The Snowbaby’s Own Story, by 
Marie Ahnighito Peary (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
$2.00). 

All around the Clock, by Lena’ 
Towsley (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., $1.00). 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


ple, Pear has been promised a “tiger” for 
the New Year. His wondering about the 
“tiger” is beautifully told, and, inciden- 
tally, one learns of many customs con- 
nected with the holiday. 

The book is illustrated by the author— 
or shall we say written by the artist? The 
bright yellow jacket, the red cover, and 
the red and white end papers help to make 
a beautiful book about very real children 
in a very real world. 


A Srory oF Eskimo LIFE 


For older pupils, too, there is a book 
about children of another land. In The 
Snowbaby’s Own Story, Marie Ahnighito 
Peary tells of her experiences as a child 
with the Eskimos of Greenland. She is 
the daughter of Robert E. Peary, the arc- 
tic explorer, and has the distinction of 
having been born farther north than any 
other white person. 

“Snowbaby” is the name given to the 
author by the Eskimos who came to see 
the baby daughter of the “Great Peary.” 
All were astonished that anything so 
white could be alive and warm, and in- 
sisted upon touching the infant, to find 
out. 

It is in connection with such episodes 
in her own life that the author brings out 
customs among her Eskimo friends. The 
igloo, for example, is described as the 
child watches it being built by Eskimos 
who are settling for the winter. We see 
the inside of another igloo when nine- 
year-old Marie is invited to have dinner 
with a former Eskimo playmate. The 
contrasts between Eskimo and American 
ways and people: make it easy for the 
reader to learn about the Eskimos with- 
out the feeling of “studying.” 


STORIES AND PicrurEs To HELP 
CHILDREN TELL TIME 


All around the Clock is a little book 
for young children. Here again the au- 
thor and artist are one and the same. 
Miss Towsley’s illustrations, however, are 
photographs. The subjects are very real 
and interesting children doing everyday 
things at certain times of day and night, 
“all around the clock.” ‘The face of the 
clock appears with the little two- or 
three-sentence stories, with the hands 
pointing to the correct time for that 
story. . 

The one weakness of the book lies in 
the fact that on one page the clock shows 
a “quarter after four” and on a: later 
page, when the hands are in exactly the 
same position, it is “fifteen minutes after 
four.” This point would have to be ex- 
plained to the child. Aside from that, the 
book is excellent for teaching the little 
child how to tell time, and incidentally 
certain things that he should be doing, 
at certain times of day. 


EprroriaL Note: Other interesting new books are 
listed in the front columns of Tue INSTRUCTOR. 
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A New Year's CHAT ON SAVING 


MARY L. HAHN 


ForMERLY, TEACHER OF HEALTH EpucATION, MICHIGAN STATE NoRMAL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN, 


Miss Ryan, teacher of physical education. 

Mrs. Cook, teacher of foods and nutri- 
tion. 

Miss Moore 

Miss Reed , teachers. 

Miss Ryan: A new year, another salary 
check, and a new determination to use 
my salary efficiently. How is that for a 
good resolution? Since I’ve been on our 
Teachers’ Insurance Committee my hopes 
for solvency are beginning to flourish. 

Mrs. Cook: Well, Sally, here’s hoping 
that they don’t fade and die before 
spring. Personally, my salary doesn’t 
tempt me to make any New Year’s reso- 
lutions about saving. 

Miss Ryan: But that’s just the beauty 
of what we’ve been learning in the Insur- 
ance Committee—small savings can go 
such a long way if you buy the right kind 
of insurance. 

Mrs. Cook: Please don’t talk to me 
about the right kind. When my husband 
died, my brother helped me to use the in- 
surance left me to buy the safest bonds 
and stocks available, and what do they do 
for me now? Sometimes they earn as 
much as a hundred dollars a year, but 
generally they don’t. My salary is going 
to be used and appreciated as I go along. 
Now let’s forget about insurance. Here 
come Ellen Moore and Kathie Reed, all 
ready for a hike. 

Miss Ryan: No, let’s not forget insur- 
ance. Ellen Moore is just as converted as 
I am and much better informed, so we 
wouldn’t be your true friends if we didn’t 
share our information with you. Besides, 
whenever I go hiking I have a friendly 
feeling toward accident insurance. I in- 
jured my ankle once, you know, by slip- 
ping on a small-sized piece of ice. 

Mrs. Cook: Hello, girls. We're ready 
to start, if Sally doesn’t insist on selling 
us some accident insurance first. 

Miss Moore: I already have 
some, but if I didn’t I'd be 
tempted to stop and buy be- 
fore we left for our hike. 
I’m a convert after reading 
the material we collected for 
our Insurance Committee. 








Gy) 


Do You Know 


About the advantages of insur- 
ance? 

Why a teacher should carry 
health and accident insurance? 

Why a retirement annuity is a 
good investment for a teacher? 

Whether insurance is really a 
safe investment? 

How to choose an insurance 
company? 

How to find reliable informa- 
tion on the subject of insurance? 











Mrs. Cook: Well, I’m anything but a 
promising prospect, but if you'll come 
along now and promise not to pile on ad- 
jectives, I'll listen to your sales talk. 


What do you think about it, Kathie? 




















































Miss Reed: Not too much, I suspect, 
but since I’m among that ninety per cent 
of persons who seem to have little or no 
ability in handling investments, and cer- 
tainly no training for it, the insurance 
company does me a good turn by sparing 
me the bother and the responsibility of 
making investments. 

Mrs. Cook: If you’re going to combine 
business with pleasure, suppose you begin 
to share some of your valuable informa- 
tion as we hike along. For instance, just 


what are the advantages and disadvan- 


tages of insurance for teachers? 

Miss Ryan: That’s a fair question but 
a large order. Suppose you begin, Ellen, 
by telling a bit about some of the differ- 
ent kinds of insurance. 

Miss Moore: The first kind our com- 
mittee studied was accident and health 
insurance. After considering Dr. Barnes’s 
special report, we were agreed that teach- 
ers ought at least to have that kind. It 
brings peace of mind because of the pro- 
tection, and whether you pay ten or 
twenty dollars, or even more, it’s cheap 
at the price. Besides, about one out of 
every five persons, on an average, will be 
seriously ill or injured during the year, 
and they win the benefits paid by the in- 
surance company. 

My policy also provides a double bene- 
fit for one month of hospitalization. 
When I was in the hospital last summer, 
the ninety dollars I received from the in- 
surance company helped to save my vaca- 
tion from utter ruin. In case of my 
death by accident, a benefit would 
be paid to my estate. 

The disadvantage you ask about, 
Mrs. Cook, is that unless you be- 
come ill or injured, you will never 
see your money again. 

Mrs. Cook: ‘That’s fair 
enough! I think I’d like to use 
at least twenty dollars of the 
income from my bonds and 
stocks to buy such a policy. 

Miss Ryan: That’s the 
proper move, and then you’d 
still have about eighty dollars 
left from that source to start 

(Continued on page 66) 
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TRAIGHT FACTS FOR 
TRAIGHT THINKING 


By NEWTON D. BAKER, CHAIRMAN 
NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
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1934 MOBILIZATION FOR HUMAN NEEDS 


. It is true that billions are being spent by the Gov- 


ernment in order that people may not die of cold 


and hunger. 


. But these billions, divided among the families in 


need, average for each family only about $24 a 


month. 


. And 70% of the free hospital services in the United 


States for the needy sick are provided by volun- 
tarily supported hospitals. The sick among the un- 
employed number 48% more than among the em- 


ployed. 


Likewise public health nurses, also supported by 
your voluntary gifts, report that 66% of all their 
visits in 1933 were in homes unable to pay for the 


service rendered. 


30% more children have had to be removed from 
their own homes and cared for by voluntarily sup- 


ported children’s agencies. 


10. 


Two-thirds of all the arrests for crime involve 
persons between the ages of 15 and 24 years. 
Millions of boys and girls living under condi- 
tions destructive to character need the character- 


building services of your recreation agencies. 


. A man may die of despair, as well as of hunger, 


for suicides, numbering 15,368 in 1928, grew 
to 20,927 in 1932. 


more people are ceasing to value the only kind 


This shows that more and 


of life they are able to attain. 


America cannot be rebuilt by relief measures 


alone. 


Your local community chest needs your support 
during this year of rebuilding human hope and 
morale. It supports hospitals, clinics, child-care 
organizations, character-building agencies and 


many other social services. 


When you give in your city, you strengthen the 
forces of civilization in the neighborhood in which 


you live. 
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‘“*Better Teacher” Contest 


Unless otherwise noted the writers use the 
general title, “What My Travels Have 
Meant to Me as an Individual and as a 
Teacher.” 


Ist Prize ($100) 
Lucite CAMPBELL, Maryville, Tenn. 
Open Sesame 


2nd Prize ($50) 
Jane Giipert, Hew err, L.I. 
Widening Horizons 


3rd Prize ($40) 


Laura Vircinia Pau tin, Highland Park, 


Il. 
4th Prize ($35) 


Frances ALEXANDER, Kingsville, Texas 
New Realizations for the Teacher- 
Traveler 


5th Prize ($25) 
Harrison C. MeMiitin, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 
Magical Moments 


$10 Prizes 


Harriet BartHotr, Shreveport, La. 
Why Travel?—A Teacher’s Answer 

Ava Bet Beck wirn, Lakewood, Ohio 
Art and Re-Creation 

EprrH Branper, Newark, N.J. 
Travel as an Investment 

LENA SPINNER, Buffalo, N.Y. 


$5 Prizes 
SisTER Mary Ambrosia, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. 
A Triple Afterglow 
Laura Bartey, Manchester, lowa 
Travel Tips to Teachers 
Mary Biccerstarr, Wabash, Ind. 
In and Out the To-and-From-the- 
World Gate 
Lena M. Foote, Elwood, Ind. 
Benefits of Travel 
Joun Harvey Fursay, Emporia, Kans. 
Bringing Back Our Travels 
InENE Moore, Memphis, Tenn, 
Life’s Safe Investment 
MarGarerT Petissier, Mobridge, S.D. 
Mrs. Marco Polo Is My Name 
Mase. M. Ricwarps, San Diego, Calif. 
Lucy M. ScHwtennuer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Anticipation and Realization 
JEANNETTE SHAPARD, Wetumpka, Alla. 
A Good Investment 
Auiwa V. SHINN, Mills College, Calif. 
Alaska, Hawaii, Ireland—What They 
Have Meant to Me 
Lemita SUMMERALL, Waycross, Ga. 
Travel—the Open Door 


Honorable Mention 


Mas. Susie R. ALLEN, Ithaca, N.Y. 
How Travel Has Benefited Me and My 
School 
Kate ANpDrew, Owen Sound, Ont. 
Myrtte Lee Caupmt, Seven Springs, 
N.C. 
As a Man Thinketh 
Myratite H. Hortrserc, Wailuka, Maui, 
T.34. 
Sopnia E. Ico, Umpqua, Oreg. 
How Travels on Four Continents Have 
Helped Me 
Epna McCoy, Utahville. Pa. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Plates VI, VII, and VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. 


PRizE WINNERS IN 1934 TRAVEL CONTESTS 


VERY Travel Contest conducted by THE INsTRUCTOR over a 
period of seven years has provided an “embarrassment of 
riches.” Again the judges have had a very difficult task choosing 
the prize winners. In order that there may be recognition of some 
of the deserving manuscripts that have not received awards, an 
Honorable Mention list—necessarily limited—is given in connec- 
tion with each of the two Contests. Although $400 of the $1,000 
prize money has been distributed without specific allotment to the 
“Better Teacher” and Descriptive Contests, the winners are here 
named under the appropriate heading. 

In subsequent issues, THE INstRucTOR will publish as many ex- 
cerpts as possible from travel stories and essays. The three first- 
prize manuscripts will be given in full—‘‘Better Teacher,” in 
February; Travel Abroad, in March; Travel at Homte, in’ April. 





Sara R. McIntire, Long Beach, Calif. 
Travel Trails 

ELoise Pounpine, Prince Bay, N.Y. 
Many Thrills 

Mary RocENTINE, Everett, Wash. 
Travels Abroad 


* * * 


Descriptive Contest 


(H) after a title indicates that the man-. 


uscript is concerned with “Home” travel 
—that is, travel in continental United 
States or Canada. All others are foreign. 


lst Prize—Travel at Home ($100) 


Mrs. Carotine H. Riveway, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 
Florida Days, and Others 


Ist Prize—Travel Abroad ($100) 


Rosa Lee Wexts, Montevallo, Ala. 
The Gift of the Nile 


2nd Prize ($50) 
Viocet M. Warrincton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A Taste of the Orient 


3rd Prize ($40) 
Grace B. MorTENSEN, Superior, Mont. 
The Other Side of the Fence (H) 


4th Prize ($35) 


Lois Vircmia Four, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Silhouette 


5th Prize ($25) 
Harriet BARTHOLE, Shreveport, La. 
The Land Called “The West” (H) 


$15 Prizes 


KATHERINE M. Botton, Los Angeles 
Our Summer in Mexico 
CHARLOTTE E, CLEELAND, Orbisonia, Pa. 
Homeward Bound (H) 
Erste E, Grove, Doleib Hill, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan 
From Doleib Hill to Khartoum 
Vera A. Kempston, Trail, B.C. 
Byways in Old Nippon 


$10 Prizes 

EvizaBeTH AKERS, Follett, Texas 
Intimate Letters of a Fair-Goer 

Mas. H. H. Aten, Baghdad, Iraq 
Through Aegean Isles 

Hortense M. Barten, Richmond Hill, 

N.Y. 

Mexico—Where Old Ways Linger 


Ava Be. Beckwitn, Lakewood, Ohio 
From Copenhagen to Bucharest 

Ciara BerrYHILL, Troy, Ohio 
A Cruise to History Land (H) 

Roscoe C. Crart, Port Jefferson, N.Y. 
In and Out of Mexico 

Mapet L. Everett, Shaker Heights, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

The Far Horizons (H) 

Tutt RENDER, Topeka, Kans. 
The Studded Circle (H) 

Creata THorre, Huron, $.D. 
Adventuring to Alaska (H) 

FANORA VOIGHT, San Antonio, Texas 
The Land of the Montezuma 

IRENE Yates, Sumter, S.C. 
On Going West (H) 

Mrs. CyntHia G. ZweMER, Cairo, Egypt 
A Trip along the Dalmatian Coast 


$5 Prizes 
Kate ANDREW, Owen Sound, Ont. 
Ho! For the Thirty Thousand Islands 
(H) 
JosEPHINE Casey, Gridley, Kans. 
Contacts (H) 
ANNA L, Cups, Framingham, Mass. 
A Journey into Wonderlands (H) 
Doris F. A. Dmicn, Haverhill, Mass. 
Reminiscences of a Pleasant Vacation 
Trip (H) 
MarGareET L. Fow er, Jerome, Idaho 
Hawaiian Holiday 
MINNA Frank, Ozone Park, N.Y. 
Widening Horizons 
Juxia E. Grecory, Newark, N.J. 
A Jungle Village of Bush Negroes 
Atice Jones, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Another Pilgrim (H) 
Mrs. EstHER STRONG KARAKASHIAN, 
Ramallah, Palestine 
An Adventure in the Holy Land 
Mary E. Kerrer, Mansfield, Ohio 
To and From Havana by Air 
IRENE Kerrn, Savanna, Il. 
Land o’ Dreams Come True 
Farru E. Kennepy, Glendale, Calif. 
The Lure of the Tropics 
Mrs. Exorse © LavriscHerF, MHoonah, 
Alaska 
Not Far from Our Own Front Yard 
(H) 
HELEN TrarrorD Moore, Portland, Me. 
From the Blue Waves to the Blue Ridge 
(H) 
MartHa C. Mortenson, Seattle, Wash. 
The Three Gateways to Happiness (H) 
Erriz R. Rem, Bridgewater, N.S. 
Eastward Ho! (H) 






Apa Marcu Rocers, Youngstown, Ohio 
In Mexico 

ELIZABETH SHERINYAN, Worcester, Mass, 
A Trip through the Pyrenees 

Marte E., Stess, New Brunswick, N.]J. 
Land of the Midnight Sun and Russia 

CATHERINE TatuM, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ah, Panama 

Mrs. Mary SNELL THomas, Toronto, 

Ont. 

England Revisited—1934 

Lois THomMpPsoN, Fairfield, Mont. 
Eastern Thrills for Western Frills (H) 

DorotHy WEIBEL, Enid, Okla. 
Thirteen Lucky Days 

Atma ZwIcKER, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Five Glorious Days in History Land (H) 


Honorable Mention 


Marian F. Bart ez, Pueblo, Colo. 
Miles of Smiles (H) 
AcNEs M. CAMPBELL, Weston, Ont. 
A Great Adventure (H) 
ANNE CHISHOLM, Napainute, Alaska 
An “Eskimo” Seeks Adventures and 
Gains Knowledge (H) 
Mrs. Maser Freese DENNETT, Bangor, 
Maine 
The Nation’s Capital and the Monv- 
mental City (H) 
MarRGUERITE Deti, Animas, Colo. 
From Mountain Tops to Sea Level (H) 
SistER Mary Emiry, Kankakee, Ill. 
America, the Beautiful (H) 
Faye Evans, Clovis, N.M. 
America, the Beautiful, Gay, and In- 
teresting (H) 
Mary J. GLANVILLE, Strong City, Kans. 
Reminiscences of a Rambler 
THeEwMa J. Harris, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Travel Abroad 
Ciara E, Hawk, Sutton, Nebr. 
Europe in 1934 
EstHER A. HEMpPEL, West Concord, Mass. 
Alluring Wonders of the West and 
Alaska (H) 
Ceca A. HERBERT, Ridgewood, N.Y. 
Top Notches (H) 
Louisa HERRMAN, Fortuna, Calif. 
Around America 
IRENE E, JENKINSON, Paonia, Colo. 
Impressions of England 
Betty Kexttoce, Clay Center, Kans. 
From Kansas to Virginia (H) 
Mary IRENE LANNON, Binghamton, N.Y. 
A Russian Baltic Tonic 
Mase E. Lrnpserc, Lakefield, Minn. 
A Trip to Europe 
Ipa ELIZABETH MAXWELL, Marion, Ark. 
Saunterings in Europe 
DorotHy McPuHerson, Glendale, Calif. 
The Isle of Golden Dreams 
Mrs. L. A. Mitcer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Our Mediterranean Cruise 
RutH E. Morris, Rahway, N.J. 
England 
MarcarerT Peuisster, Mobridge, $.D. 
Travels without a Donkey 
Fannié V. Quick, Warsaw, Ii. 
Glimpses of the East—and Canada (H) 
Maset M. Ricuarps, San Diego, Calif. 
Our Backdoor Neighbors 
Mrs. CHartotre G. Rosinson, San 
Diego, Calif. 
Gringoes in Mexico 
Lrna Trice, San Antonio, Texas 
Seeing Mexico with Cousin Ugo 
Heten G. Witiiams, Phoenix, Ariz. 
A Trip around America 


G 
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The Friendly Japanese 
(Continued from page 29) 


2. Much of the spare time and 

most of the free-reading periods 

were used in reading stories 

about Japan or in reading for 

information needed. 

B. Language. 

1. Through class criticism of 

oral compositions, very effective 

work was done in sentence 

structure. 

2. The one-phase idea was well 

developed in writing paragraphs. 
3. Skill in letter writing was de- 
" veloped. 


4. Training was given in writ- 


7 ing an informal invitation. 

§. Riddles about Japan or the 
sia Japanese were written in class. 
n. 6. The pupils made up poems 

in class about the Japanese. 
to, 7. Much dramatization was done 

during the development of this 
activity, 
) C. Arithmetic. 


1. All the problems about Japan 

in the arithmetic book were 

solved; original problems were 
H) written and solved. 

2. Problems were solved con- 

cerning the money that we used 

from our room treasury to buy 


materials. 
D. Spelling. 
Many new words were learned 
nd and skill was developed in dividing 
words into syllables. 
or, E. Geography. 
1. The geography periods were 
a used for reading for informa- 


tion and for discussion. 

2. The geographic and topo- 
graphic conditions of Japan be- 
came familiar through informal 
study and discussion. 


In- bt. Music. 
1. One Japanese song, “Wise 
e Little Man from Japan,” was 
learned. 


2. The music to this song was 

used as music for a folk dance, 

the steps of which we made up 
= to fit the music. 

ind 3. Two phonograph records of 

Japanese selections were played 

many times and enjoyed. 

. Art and handwork. 

1. A cherry tree was made by 

wiring crépe-paper blossoms to 

a small bare tree. 

2. Lanterns and fans were made 

of construction paper, and fish 

Y. kites of strong tissue paper. 

3. A scrapbook was made in 
which many of the articles col- 
lected were pasted for future 
reference. 

H. Civics. . 

1. The common civic laws of 
Japan were studied and com- 
pared with those of the United 
States. 
2. The school laws of Japan 
were compared with those of 
Alabama, and the attendance 
officer was invited to come to 
our room and explain the school 
laws of Alabama and its institu- 
tions for special education. 

I. Physical education. 

1. All the Japanese games that 
we could find were played dur- 
ing physical education period. 
2. A Japanese folk dance was 
learned. 
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... When You're Under 
the T.C.U. 
Umbrella 


— 


— 


.1..and What a 
Comfort to Know 


that You have “helped yourself” 


63 







You aren’t half as sick when you are sick under the T.C.U. Umbrella. That’s because you don’t have to worry 
- You don’t have to lie helpless and 
see your savings eaten up or feel yourself slipping deeper and deeper into debt. What a blessed feeling it 


about payless days and possible dependence upon the kindness of friends 


when misfortunes come to know that you have helped yourself— 
especially when it costs so little to enjoy T.C.U. Protection. 


Bad Luck Strikes 1 out of 5 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year one out of five teachers 
suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary through Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. 

That is the chance you must take. There is no way you can avoid that risk— 
the chance of being one in five. 


Be Safe....Get under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


No teacher ever intends to be unprepared for financial emergencies, yet delay and 
neglect each year bring to thousands of them the torture of financial worry at a 
time when they are least able to bear it. Even if you have been fortunate enough 
to escape the loss of time and pay in the past, remember the odds are against you 
in the future. It may be this year—it may be this month—that you are the unlucky 
one of five. Why take the risk of being compelled to use up your savings or to 
run into debt to carry you through a period of enforced idleness when the T.C.U. 
stands ready to help bear that burden. 


Checks Sent by Fastest Air Mail 


T. C. U. believes that help given quickly is doubly valuable. That’s 
why air mail service is used in delivering T.C.U. claim checks. 
This is just another feature of T.C.U. Protection that each year 


to meet 


“itccy brings more and more teachers under the T.C.U. Umbrella. An- 
other thing to remember about T.C.U. membership is this. 
Although low in cost it is generous in its benefits and always gives you real pro- 
tection. There is no misrepresentation, no hedging, no disappointment. 
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T.C.U. Benefits 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
by confining sickness. 


$50 a Month when you are tetoily disabled 
by accidental injuries ‘including auto- 
mobile accidents). 


$11.67 a Week when ycu ore quarantined 
and your salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month for iliness that does not con- 
fine you to the house, but keeps you 
from your work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for 
two months when you ore confined to 

. an established hospital. 

$333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. These in- 
demnities are increased 10 per ceut 
for each consecutive annual renewal! 
of the policy for not to exceed five 
years, 


Double these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or 
steomboot wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other ben- 
efits after your policy has been main- 
tained in force for one year. 

Policies paying larger benefits are issued 

if you desire. 











Send the Coupon Today ! 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


You owe it to yourself to find out at once how little it costs to enjoy To the T.C.U,, 859 T.C.U. Building, 

all the protective benefits of T.C.U. Procrastination, carelessness or Lincoln, Nebraska. 

thoughtlessness may cost you dearly. Why not write today before it 1 em interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
is too late? Use the convenient coupon. It will bring you by return Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials, 


mail complete information about this great organization of teachers 
for teachers—the time-tried and tested T.C.U. Neme....... 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS Address... 
859 T.C.U. BUILDING - - LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Old Whirls 
and New 


Travel's newest? thrills are found in the an- 
cient East...Japan...the one land where 
old and new blend delightfully the joys of 
travel. @ Electric trains speed you to thovu- 
sand-year-old shrines. Rickshas vie with lim- 
ousines...telephones with Buddhist bells... 
geisha with the cinema...twentieth century 
efficiency with pre-historic charm ...modern 
perfection with winsome hospitality—that's 
the Joy of Travel in Japan. e Afloat, discover 
the Joy of Travel on modern N.Y.K. Line 
motor marus. Magnificent rooms and salons, 
outdoor sports on expansive decks, movies 
«pukka service and cuisine ...gaiety and 
enjoyment mingling with the warm, gracious 
introduction to Japan. e Express Service from 


San Francisco and Los Ang via Honolul 





...Direct Service from Seattle and Vancouver. 


JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 


PACItFIC COAST AND RETURN 
da 942 wp Cons 437. 
“cau ‘SOL vp ‘Cabin 227 vp 


Write to Department 92 for information, rates and 
reservations 








New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 551 Market 
Street; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 
North Dearborn Street; Los Angeles, 605 South 
Grand Avenue, or any Cunard White Stor Limited 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 





caeeistit Sesion 
LINE 


(APAN MAIL) 
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A Milk Activity 


(Continued from page 25) 


a) Stories about milk. 
6) Songs and poems. 
c) Dramatization. 
d) Explaining various activi- 
ties. 
5. Discussing or learning 
“Hey! Diddle, Diddle.” 
“Curly Locks, Curly Locks.” 
“The Cow,” by Stevenson. 
“Thank You, Pretty Cow,” 
by Taylor. 
F, Handcraft. 
1. Make a floor or sand-table 
scene to show the story of milk 
from its source to its distribu- 
tion. The class is divided into 
committees, and the names are 
printed on the blackboard. 
a) Farm committee. 

Make farmhouse, barn, silo, 
barnyard, trees, animals, etc. 
b) Country dairy plant com- 
mittee. 





Make dairy plant; show 
railroad tracks to city. 
c) City committee. 
Make houses, apartments, 
and milk wagon; show streets. 
d) Background committee. 
Paint on large sheets of 
unprinted newspaper blue sky, 
trees, and outlines of large 
buildings, for city. 
2. Build and equip large barn. 
3. Build large milk wagon. 
VI. Activities. 
A. Make butter to eat on crackers 
at lunch period. 
B. Make chart with pictures of 
baby animals that drink milk. 
C. Bring pictures of things made 
with milk. 
D. Bring samples of different 
kinds of milk. 
E. Place saucer of milk in room to 
see how it sours. 





The “How Much” Bureau 


(Continued from page 55) 


to measure all manner of things. In 
fact, the Bureau works unceasingly 
on five classes of standards: (1) 
measurements; (2) constants; (3) 
quality; (4) performance; and (5) 
practice. 

What do these terms mean? Let 
us suppose that the Bureau was asked 
to test a railroad rail. It would check 
the length (measurement) at the 
temperature of 38 degrees Fahrenheit 
(constant), because the length would 
vary at different temperatures. It 
would test the composition of the 
steel in the rail (quality). Then it 
would subject the rail to bending and 
pounding and pressures (perform- 
ance). Finally it would set up cer- 
tain specifications of measurement, 
quality, and performance for the use 
of those buying or inspecting large 
quantities of similar rails (practice). 

A few of the thousands of interest- 
ing things that the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has done are these: working out 
radio beacons, which make flying 
safer; testing chinaware for Govern- 
ment hospitals; testing the effects of 
air currents on a model of the Em- 
pire State building; testing the wear 
of shoe leather, carpets, and paper; 
discovering methods of keeping paper 
from deteriorating; testing the glare 
from surfaces of paper; setting stand- 
ards of color, gasoline, plumbing, 
rubber, elevators, and thousands of 
other’ items of daily life. 

What does this service mean to you 
and me? I have pointed out that the 
work of the Bureau of Standards 
safeguards our lives constantly. 
Every time you ride in an elevator 
you have reason to give thanks to the 
Bureau of Standards. The life blood 
of our complicated Machine Age and 
Age of Science is measurement. 

There are two other great con- 
tributions. In the Near East and 
the Orient it takes a person a long 
time to buy cloth, beads, or anything 
else. Buying is argument, long, te- 
dious argument, between the buyer 
and the seller, and after the pur- 
chase, the buyer wonders if he made 
a good bargain. 





In the United States we rush into 
a store and say, “Give me a can of 
so-and-so.” We do this because we 
are more and more able to rely on 
reasonable uniformity of the product 
and uniformity of the container— 
uniformity based on sure measure- 
ment. When we make large pur- 
chases, we specify what we want in 
terms of definite measures. Use of 
measures thus is a guarantee of fair- 
ness and justice on the part of buyer 
and seller. 

There is another important thing 
about measurement. Once you 
measure a thing, you usually have 
the key to its control. For example: 
the thermometer gives us the meas- 
ure of the heat in a house. The ther- 
mostat, developed from it, makes 
possible automatic control of the 
amount of oil, coal, or gas to be 
burned in the furnace in order to 
produce the heat we want. By meas- 
uring heat, we have made possible the 
control of the heat in the rooms we 
live in. 

The following publications about 
the Bureau of Standards are useful to 
teachers. They are all available from 
the Bureau except the first. 

“The United States Department of 
Commerce, How It Serves You on 
Land and Sea and in the Air” (chap- 
ter on Bureau of Standards), free, 
from the Department of Commerce. 

“History of the Standard Weights 
and Measures of the United States,” 
illustrated, 15 cents. 

“Standard Time Zones of the 
United States,” chart, 10 cents. 


“Standard Time Conversion 
Chart,” 10 cents. 
“International Metric System,” 


chart, 25 cents. 

“International Metric System of 
Weights and Measures,” explanatory 
pamphlet (Standards Misc. Publica- 
tion 135), 5 cents. 

“Standard Time Zones of the 
World,” chart, 5 cents. 

“Metric Manual for Soldiers,” 
soldier’s primer of the metric system 
(Standards Misc. Publication 21), 5 
cents. 
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OLD FOLKS SWEAR BY 
Safe, All-Vegetable LAXATIVE 









We 308 
ConstipationCeased 
To Be a Problem 


20 YEARS AGO 


© TRYING “after 40” 

intestinal sluggish- 
ness for them! all- : 
vegetable Nature’s Rem- = 
edy (NR Tablets) are their secret for keeping fit, 
free from the headaches, biliousness, 
conditions that distress so many older people, 

It means so much to you, to use the right 

laxative. One that treats the system kindly— 
containing no phenol derivatives. One 
works right with, not against, nature. One 
that cleans the whole intestinal tract, yet with 
gentle, natural action. Altogether they 
one thing—an all-vegetable laxative. Any doe- 
tor will tell you. A fair trial of Nature’s Remedy 
will convince you. That vigorous, refres 
feeling—the clear head, the improved diges- 
tion, the sense of well-being, tell the story. 
Plus the fact that you don’t have to increase 
the dose, for they’re non-habit forming. The 
box of 25 tablets only 25c at any drug store. 


1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beaut! de 

signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS§ 

and NR, Send stamp: for age packing to 
A. H. LEWIS CO., Desk 146-444, St. Louis, Mo. 








CRI 25:01 
acid indigestion, 
“TUMS 


ick relief for 
% stomach, heartburn. Only 10c. 











Second Grade 


UNIT OF WORK 
on MILK 


(may be adapted to other primary grades) 
20 Pages - - 10 Cents 


Health Education Department 


Dairymen’s League 
Co-Operative Association, Inc. 
11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Inquire about other Supplementary Materials 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words.” Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.,S.E. Cedar Rapids, lowa. 














The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
wosld's best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol’ covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 1 

postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 

F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


TO EUROPE IN 1935 
Incl. Grand scenic tour of Ireland 
COLORFUL MEXICO CRUISES 
$210 First class all expenses paid 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL, INC. 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 




















$2 FEMALE 


WHY NOT Soend coviea, r, fall, 
Sei ce arte nt 


. Fri ys on Diego, Call. MALE 


WILD FLOWERS, Byoks. Lectures 








Films. Sampleliteraturel0c. Wild Flower Pree 
ervation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Problem of-the School Lunch 


(Continued from page 10) 


.. “You may have noticed. that ‘the 
‘mothers have played their part in the 
‘election of food, .and’ -that stews, 
milk: soups, cocoa, and so-on; were-in 
evidence. You may also have: ‘noticed 
that the lunch boxes ‘themselves. con- 
tained sandwiches and other foods 
selected with the idea of ease of di- 
gestion and the formation of a well- 
balanced meal. That is a feature that 
is lacking in many schools even 
where a hot lunch is served. 

“The well-packed lunches are evi- 
dence of »work accomplished by our 
Lunch Box Club. This is one of the 
regular 4-H clubs organized by our 
extension representative, who met 
with our children several times during 
the school year. She showed them 
how to pack their boxes and taught 
them what to select. 





“As to physical development, we 
have had our children weighed at dif- 
ferent times and have noted a gradual 
increase in weight. Children who 
were extremely underweight at the 
beginning of the term are reaching 
the standard. Our school records 
show a corresponding increase in 
mental ability.” 

“Do you like your school lunch?” 
we asked a yellow-haired youngster, 
as we left the grounds. He grinned 
up at us with a nod of approval and 
answered, “It makes me feel good.” 

“Work like that means good-by to 
lunch pails standing in cold halls,” 
said my companion as we drove away, 
“and it means good-by to the pickles, 
doughnuts, rich cake and pie, fried 
sausage, and the like that they used 
to contain.” 





The Budget Fairy 


(Continued from page 51) 


is going wrong! We even quarrel, 
and are unkind to those we love best! 
And it’s all over our pay envelope! 

BUDGET FAIRY—I'’m | astonished 
when I realize how few families 
really know about me! [I'll éall in 
my staff, and we'll show you how to 
help matters. 

(The Budget Fairy whistles loud- 
ly, upon which enter the Custodian 
of the Pay Envelope, and Rent, Food, 
Clothing, and so on, all Members of 
the Budget Pay Roll. They wear 
money pouches on which their labels 
are displayed. All bow before the 
Budget Fairy.) 

BUDGET FAIRY—Good morning, all. 
I've just come upon another family 
in great distress, because they never 
heard of the Budget Fairy, and so 
don’t know how to divide the pay 
envelope fairly! Custodian of the 
Pay Envelope, I'll need your help, to 
show them what to do. 





CUSTODIAN OF THE PAY EN- 
veELorE—Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure. I can tell you in a 
minute all you really need to know. 
It’s just being fair, you see! Fair to 
Rent and Food and Education and 
all the rest! It’s like giving a big 
bowl of soup to Papa Bear and a 
middle-sized bowl of soup to Mama 
Bear and a little bowl of soup to 
Baby Bear, instead of giving all the 
soup to the first bear that gets to the 
table, and letting the rest go hungry. 
That’s all there is to the budget plan. 
It is very simple. 

(Members of the Pay Roll then 
stand in line, and the Custodian 
places in the pouch of each his share 
of the pay envelope. The family ex- 
presses joy, relief, and gratitude, in 
lines suggested by their first dia- 
logue, and then recites in concert to 
the audience the following verse.) 

THE FAMILY— 








ENCOURAGE CHILDREN TO DRINK 


MILK THIS DELICIOUS WAY 


— gives extra food-energy plus Sunshine Vitamin D 


LS fry a joy it is to teach sturdy, cheer- 
ful children, How eagerly they re- 
spond! How quickly they grasp! Yet, very 
frequently potentially bright pupils area real 
problem. They are listless . . . lack vitality. 


Good teachers know this 
Fortunate indeed is the child with a teach- 


food-calcium content 35%; the food-phos- 
phorus content 70%. In addition Cocomalt 
has a rich Vitamin D content, that impor- 
tant and necessary vitamin which is present 
in milk itself in only variable and small 
amounts. Thus Cocomalt supplies the food 
essential in which milk is deficient. 


And why is Sunshine Vitamin D impor- 
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Back come curves—grace- 
ful, womanly curves. Once 
more fashion recognizes a 
natural, girlish, youthful 
figure as being more beau- 
tiful, more smart than all 
the artificial figures she 
tried to produce. 

MOLD your body to al- 
luring lines. Get rid of 
unnatural bulging hips— 
huge unlovely arms and 
thighs—lese that double 
chin—do all these easily. 

In 20 minutes a day you 
can do all that an expen- 
sive masseuse could do for 
you in many weeks of 
hammering and pounding. 
Science has discovered a 
way—an almost magical method of tak- 
ing off pounds where pounds SHOULD 
be lost. Fit your figure to the most 
modish gowns, become a “model” of 
loveliness and charm. 


Figure More Important 
than Weight The scales alone are 


no judge of body beauty. It’s your FIGURE that 
counts today. If you are tall you may weigh 160 
pounds or more and still be in perfect trim but 
you MUST get rid of unsightly bulges. 

The Hemp Body Molding Method is REAL 
FUN and GUARANTEES reduction where such 
reduction is most needed, It embodies ancient 
principles known to the Greeks hundreds of years 
ago. With new body beauty comes improved 
health and well being. Complete instructions for 
reducing both size and weight are included with 
Mr. Hemp’s Patented Miracle Reducer. 

Everything is sent at our risk. If you do not 
take inches off the hips in 10 days, every penny 
you have paid us will be promptly refunded. No 
drugs—no diets—no back-breaking exercises—no 
confining rubber corsets—just a safe, sane, sci- 
entifie method. 





Like 
Magic 


The Hemp 
| Body Mold- 

ing Method 
geta results almost immediately. Three or four 
pounds a week may be lost easily if you follow 
the simple instructions. Get thin right in your 
own home. Mold your body to grace and love- 
liness, You can do it without the use of drugs, 
diets or other unsafe or unreliable methods 
Write quick for this special offer. 


Reduced Hips F our Inches 


in Four Weeks Mrs. R. R., N. Y. 


City, writes: “I have had wonderful results with 
the Hemp Body Molder for I reduced my hips 
4 inches in 4 weeks and my waistline 2'4 inches 


at the same time.” 
Free Trial 


Let us send you 
without any obliga- 
tion to buy, the com- 
plete Hemp Body 
Molding Method. 
Deposit only $4.75 
with the postman, 
plus a few cents 
postage, upon deliv- 
ery and if you are 
not more than 
satisfied, if 
ac do not 
takeinchesoff 
dleded tathisoffer) lacacr i nde 
uce where 

te use, the method is sim- 





TAKES OFF INCHES 
POUNDS WHERE YOU 
WANT THEM OFF 


AND 
























"NY you wish, re- 

turn it and 
every penny you have paid us will be returned 
to you immediately. 


The Conley Company, /J/nc. 


517 First Ave., N.W., Rochester, Minnesota 


THE. _CONLEY COMPANY, inc. 

517 First Ave., N.W., er, Minnesota 

b— may send me Mr. Hemp’s Body Molding in- 
tegether with complete equipment, in- 
teding rT, = your “results guaranteed” 
= I mh 


the postman $4.75, plus post- 
satisfied. | I ay return the outfit in 10 days and 





bet if I am not more than 





every penny I have paid you is te be promptly 

refunded. 

Name 

Address 

GP enenn ——— —. a 

NOTE: If you prefer money eine or 
yay for a'with Ay coupon ind every- 

~ wn 7 — with the same 








9. Count the 


10. Notice the time for collect- 
ing mail from mail boxes. 
11. Visit a jewelry store. 
a) Write letter to jeweler 
asking permission to visit his 


store. 


6) Estimate time needed for 
walking downtown. 

c) Determine length of visit 
at jewelry store. 

d) Read time on cathedral 


clock. 


e) Note the different kinds 
of clocks in jewelry store. 

f) Note time for parking in 
business section of town; e.g., 
60 minutes. 

B. The calendar. ‘. 
1. Make a bar graph showing . 
relative amount of time spent 3. 
in sleeping, playing, etc. 4. 


2. Learn the 
week. 
3. Find out 


have birthday in present month. 
4. Make a birthday ’calendar. 
5. Find out when one day ends 


and the next 


6. Find out the length of time 
from sunrise to sunset, at vari- 
ous times of the year. 


7. Determine 


holidays in each month. 
8. Compare the length of a 
moon and that of a month. 


9. Learn the 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Unit on Telling Time 
(Continued from page 14) 
clocks at home. 10. Learn 
VIII. Tests. 
was completed. 
shown, and the 
1. The first 
2. January hes 


3. There are 
January. 


5. There are 


6. January 


names of days in week? 
how many pupils week? 


begins. 


the number of 





ordinals through 


the names of 
months in each season. 


4. The third Tuesday 


the 


Tests were given when the unit 


A. A calendar of the month was 


following comple- 


tion test was given. 
Monday is January 


days. 
Sundays in 


is January 
school days in 


is a holiday. 


B. A one-word answer test. 

How many seconds in a minute? 
How many minutes in an hour? 
How many days in a week? 
What is the first day of the 


5. What is the last day of the 


6. What days do you go to school? 

(Questions on the months, sea- 
sons, and special days followed.) 
C. Four clockfaces were drawn, 
the hands of each showing a differ- 
ent time of day. 
were required to name the time 
indicated by each clock. 
D. Four clockfaces with the time 
written above each were drawn. 
The children were required to 
place hands on each clock showing 


The children 


the time written above it. 





seven. 
Geographical Terms 
(Continued from page 52) 
Key to Test 11. estuary 
' 12. Llanos 
1. equator 6. axis 13. delta 
2. canyon 7. island 14. longitude 
3. horizon 8. cape 15. Meridians 
4. zones 9. ocean current 16. fog 
5. oasis 10. Latitude 17. divide 





18. peninsula 
19. river system 
20. climate 

21. desert 

tides 

23. Humidity 
24. flood plain 


A New Year's Chat on Saving 


buying a retirement annuity. That's 
the other kind of insurance our com- 
mittee believes every teacher should 
have, because it is within the reach 


of persons of very 


Mrs. Cook: Just how does a retire- 
ment annuity work? 


Miss Moore: I 
example. 


you retire at the 


this would be paid to you as long as 


you live. 


Mrs. Cook: This all sounds more 
interesting than anything I’ve ever 
known about insurance. 

Miss Ryan: One of the advantages 
of an annuity is its low cost due to 
the fact that it is merely a savings 
plan. Endowment policies are more 


expensive because 


life-insurance protection. 

Mrs. Cook: Is insurance safe? 

Miss Moore: I don’t believe any- 
one in these days would dare to an- 


swer that with an 


An investment of eighty 
dollars each year (annual premium), 
would buy a monthly income of more 
than twenty dollars, to begin when 


(Continued from page 60) 


vory investigation 


| 
modest earnings. | 


can give you an 


agement 


age of sixty, and 


Commissioner of 
companies. 


Mrs. Cook: 
they also include 


that and proceed 





unqualified “yes,” | ment there. 


formation regarding 


but certainly insurance companies 
have functioned ably thus far. 

Mrs. Cook: 'That’s all very well, 
but I remember talk of much unsa- 


of insurance com- 


panies about thirty years ago. How 
can one choose a reliable company? 
Miss Moore: That’s a question our 
committee has been asking. 
answer is, state laws govern the man- 
of insurance 
These laws vary from state to state, 
so a company is well recommended if 
it is doing business in at least one 
state with particularly strict laws. 
Another answer is, there is safety in 
number and variety of investments. 
A third answer is, ask your State 


One 


companies. 


Insurance for in- 


the different 


Insurance doesn’t 


seem like too much of a gamble, and 
I appreciate all of your information. 
Miss Ryan: Suppose we agree on 


to my house, for 


I’ve insured our afternoon’s nourish- 
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SWEETENS 
STOMACH 


GENTLY NO SODA 


NO SOD 


Delightful Mint 
Relieves Gas., 
Heartburn..Sour 
Stomach. .Quick 
Relief for Millions 


/\ : |) PHYSICIANS have 
‘against treat- 


ing hee in indig estion 
with harsh, raw alkalies—the t ler and 
spoon method. Strong, water-soluble 
taken in excess, ma _ a stomach juices 
into an unnatural tion—actually 
TUMS fice you from this danger. They 

m this act 
as b- acid “butter. ” The scientific explanation 
of TUMS is that it acts gently—just enough of 
the antacid compound is Pelomned to counteract 
over-acidity. a poe Se heartburn or —— 
stomach is corrected—the balance 


it 





inert and ; Seen, without eiucting, the 


blood or kidneys, 

Try “TUMS. oo 3 or 4 when distressed. 
Millions have turned to this gentle, tag 4 
treatment—it’s quite likely you will, too. 1 
at all druggists. 3-roll carrier package, 


1908 Colonder - Thgememeter, 
signed i m colors and gold. 
and NR. "Sond of 

A. H. LEWISCO., 


only 250 


iets 
aaire bake 








Ser 0 henatien, Ge the eats, Gpeneant Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 








FINELY 


peineo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 
for $2.50. Printed in either engraver's scriptor 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 


100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfree samples. 
Write re plainly and mail to us with P.O. orderto cover 
cost. ouror filled aoe oe received and sent to you prepaid, 


F. A. |. OWEN PUBLISHING co., Dansville, N.Y. 


EUROPE NEXT SUMMER 
Conducting a select group start- 
ingearlyin july. Featuring Mediterranean and covering 


many countries. Comfortable hotels. Many interesting 
motor trips. Allexpense deluxe vacation. Write me today 


for further information. 
LUCILE COOPER, CHICAGO, tL. 


321 North Central Ave., 
BOUCL CERVANTOUS 
YARN °o'Scotc tween, 
[SHETLAND, AXONY. ete. 
for dresses, sui sweaters, 
Lowest Prices, O VER 300 S00 FREE SAMPLES 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO., 122N.SthSt.,  PHILA., PA. 


Teachers Buy $1.15 Chiffon Hose at 71c. 
ure silk Slips at $1.50. Wholesale Prices. Save 354 
ing group purchases direct from manufacturer. We 

Write for de- 


328 W. Superior, Cleveland, Ohio. 
oot, SPECIAL Sopot vaeenn 
hand-engraved $10.00 
Weddi 1 ng. including _ oo — envelopes 
$3.60 


Write for Samples ise Visitee Cee - = $1.00 

















sip on approval. Pay for goods in 10 days. 
tive ci 


SAMUEL A. ROTH & CO., 





N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1038 ChestnatSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buy 





NCE 


oc you learn about 


POSTAL LIFE'S 


ff i» POLICY 


Only POSTAL LIFE of NEW YORK gives 
you an insurance value like this, for Postal sells direct 
and has NO AGENTS. That is why Postal’s low pre- 
mium of only $1 a month buys $1,221 of insurance st 
age 20; $1,086 at age 25; $948 at age 30; $313 at age 
35,etc.; all ages, 18 to 50, men and women. Write us to 
day to find out the amount at your age. 

Real “Old a life insurance 
that offers you lifetime protection with cash -loan values 

and standard provisions and benefits printed in the policy 
and guaranteed. This 29-year-old safe company, operating 
under the New York State insurance laws, has paid out 
over $40,000,000 to policy holders and their families. Mail 
coupon today for free information. No obligation. 
re eee ee nme mms 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.—C. H. Jackson, Pres. 
Dept. 722, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 

Please mail details of your $1.00 policy. 


Exact date and year of birth... .. ~~... eee ew nnee 
Occupation .......... 
Name... 

Full Address 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE 


ee ee ee ee 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Urashima, the Fisher Boy 


(Continued from page 22) 


rirst BOY—We are going. 

poys—Farewell! (They march 
away to the beat of the drums. 
Urashima looks at bis empty basket, 
and shakes bis head sorrowfully. 
Then he baits his hook, and again 
its down to fish.) 

URASHIMA—It is growing late! 
Soon the dark will come, and I have 
no fish at all! (Lights are dimmed, 
while he sits in silence. Then, softly, 
as from @ distance, a voice is beard 
calling “Urashima, Urashima.” He 
looks around, but sees nothing.) 

URASHIMA—Who calls Urashima? 
(The voice sounds nearer, still call- 
ing. Then, very slowly, the Turfle 
creeps up on the shore.) 


TURTLE—Urashima, I am_ the 
turtle whose life you saved! I have 
come to thank you. (Urashime 
bows low.) I have brought a mes- 


sage from the Water World, at the 
bottom of the sea. Have you ever 
heard of the Dragon Palace? 

 RASHIMA—Yes, honorable turtle, 
from my childhood I have heard tales 
of the Dragon Palace. It is said that 
those who have seen it never want 
to return to their homes again. But 
only a very few have ever beheld its 
beauties. 

| URTLE—You may be one of those 
few, O Urashima! Princess Oto 
Hima, the mistress of the Dragon 
Palace, wishes to welcome you, in re- 
turn for your kindness to one of her 
subjects, my humble self! 

URASHIMA—W hy—I—I _ scarcely 
know. How could I go to the Drag- 
on Palace? 

fURTLE—I will carry you! 
mount on my back! 

URASHIMA—But—are you strong 
cnough? 

r'URTLE—Yes, I am strong enough, 
Pray mount! (Urashima, with bis 
basket and fishing pole, walks toward 
the Turtle, as though to mount it. 
The curtain falls.) 


ScENEs II ano III 


Below is given a summary of the 
action in Scenes II and III, for 
which the class may develop lines. 

In Scene II, Urashima enters the 
Dragon Palace with the Turtle, and 
is welcomed by the Princess and her 
Maidens. In turn, Shell Fairies, Deep- 
Sea Fish, and Little Waves enter, 
dance, and exit. From a distance 
Urashima hears the sound of drums. 
He remembers that his parents will 
be anxious about him, and prepares 
to return home. As a parting gift, 
the Princess gives him a box, telling 
him that if sorrow awaits him in the 
upper world, he is to open the box, 
and he will be able to return to the 
Dragon Palace under the sea. Then 
she bids the Turtle conduct Urashima 


Pray 





to the upper world. Urashima and 
the Turtle leave. 

Scene III is the same as Scene I, ex- 
cept that the house is gone. As 
Urashima, puzzled, is seated on the 
bluff, 2 woman passes. He tells her 
his name, and questions her, but she 
does not recognize him. Girls with 
lanterns enter, and give a lantern 
dance, if desired. They also do not 
recognize him. However, the woman 
and girls both remember having 
heard the legend of haw Urashima 
went away to the Dragon’ Palace, 
where each day is as a hundred years. 
Urashima, realizing that everything 
is changed, opens the box, and imme- 
diately the Turtle appears; to take 
him back to the Dragon Palace. 


How THE Pray Was WritTEN 


A book of Japanese fairy tales was 
found in the library corner by an in- 
quiring reader, and the stories and 
lovely pictures were shown with de- 
light to all the other children, But 
just reading the book was not 
enough; they decided to make the 
story of Urashima into a play, for 
an assembly program. 

Thus it was that we really learned 
about Japan, for considerable research 
and study were necessary. In order 
to plan the backdrop for the first 
scene, we had to find out all we 
could about the appearance of the 
land of Japan, especially the moun- 
tains and the sea. To know how to 
build Urashima’s house we studied 
Japanese houses in detail, and learned 
why certain types of buildings are 
used in Japan by studying the climat- 
ic conditions, volcanoes, and earth- 
quakes. Because we wanted a real 
Japanese landscape, we learned about 
the various plants and flowers of 
Japan. (In order to facilitate: the 
changing of scenes we used side 
wings, with pictures of cherry trees 
and ancient pines on one side, and a 
suggestion of the Dragon Palace on 
the other. ) 

The dress of the people was intro- 
duced through the planning of the 
costumes. Urashima’s fishing expe- 
dition brought out discussions about 
the foods of the Japanese people. 
Throughout the work on the play, 
the interesting customs and strange 
superstitions of the Japanese were 
studied. 

The play itself was the work of 
the children, with only an occasional 
suggestion from the teacher. Be- 
cause the children thought the play 
seemed a bit sad, the various dances 
were added. For the dances and 
drill, the children made their own 
costumes and properties. [See “Mak- 
ing Japanese Costumes,” elsewhere 
in this issue. } 





Géneral Test Questions 
(Continued from page 45) 


Key to TEst 


. Citrus. 

. One quart. 

. Bones and teeth. 

. In hollow trees and caves. 


Sew 





. Heroine of “The Three Bears.” | 


6. Swallow, robin, bluebird. 

7. If eggs are destroyed, there will 
be no young birds. 

8. Benjamin Franklin. 

9. Thornton W. Burgess. 

10. Always cover the mouth with 
the hand. 
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.. « but what are we teaching 
her about money? 


The next generation of fathers 
and mothers is now in school. 
Arts... sciences... literature, of 
course. But what are we teaching 
them about money? How will they 
manage the incomes they will 
earn? Something must be done 
if our children are to be spared 
the sad consequences of our own 
financial incompetence! 

The parents of every child in 
school should take steps now— 
today—to have these children 
taught the principles of Money 


INVESTORS 


Management. Every state con- 
gress of Parents and ‘Teachers 
should actively further this vital 
cause. And we urge school author- 
ities in this country and Canada 
to investigate the suitability of 
courses now available. 

Investors Syndicate’s interna- 
tional organization is supporting 
this movement! Influential con- 
tacts are being made daily. Interest 
is steadily increasing. Wouldn't 
you like to do your bit? The 
coupon below makes it easy. 


SYNDICATE 


LIVING PROTECTION fHR6uUGH MONEY MANAGEMENT 
—— ss Founded 18947 > 





Offices in 51 principal cities— Representatives throughout United 
States and Canada. Affiliated Companies: Investors Syndicate Title & 
Guaranty Company, New York—Investors Syndicate, Ltd., Montreal 





COUPON— 


_— — 


Investors Synpicate, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Money Management Department, I51. 


You may add my name to those who want the children of today taught the 
principles of Money Management in the public schools. 


Number of children (if any).......:. ri 





HIGH CALIBRE MEN WHO CAN QUALIFY AS REPRESENTATIVES ARE INVITED TO MAKE : 
APPLICATION TO OUR NEAREST BRANCH OFFICE OR THE MAIN OFFICE IN MINNEAPOLIS 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Primary Drawings of Winter Fun 


(Continued from page 17) 


Make a slanting line for the hill. 

Draw the trees. 

To show the boy in the distance, 
draw the sled first. Then draw the 
boy flat on the sled. His head is up, 
for he is looking ahead. 

The sky could be blue and the 
trees green. One sled could -be red 
and one blue. The children’s clothes 
will look gay if you color them. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


For those who find drawing diff- 
cult— 

Make a picture like the one of the 
boy pulling the baby, but change the 
boy to a girl. Put a scarf on her. 





Make a picture of a boy pulling 
two babies on his sled. 

Draw a picture of a boy pulling a 
sled. In the distance draw five lit- 
tle houses. Use many bright colors. 

Draw a hill, with five or six boys 
sliding. 

Draw a picture with trees and 
houses in it. 

For those who draw easily— 

Draw a hill with children sliding. 
Put a snow man in the picture. 

Draw a boy and girl pulling a sled 
along the edge of a skating pond. In 
the distance draw people skating. 

On a large piece of paper make a 
frieze showing winter scenes. 





The Fairies’ Gifts 


(Continued from page 23) 


MILK FAIRY (enters, carrying bot- 
tle of milk)—The lovely princess 
shall drink milk to make her strong. 

VEGETABLE FAIRY (enters, carry- 
ing fresh vegetables)—The princess 
shall eat vegetables to keep her blood 
red and pure. 

FRUIT FAIRY (enters, carrying 
fresh fruits)—All fruits shall the 
princess enjoy. 

TOOTHBRUSH FAIRY (enters, carry- 
ing a toothbrush)—Morning and 
night the princess shall remember to 
brush her teeth. 

COMB AND BRUSH FAIRY (enters, 
carrying comb and brush)—With 
this comb and brush the princess 
shall keep her hair shining. 

WATER FAIRY (enters, carrying 4 
bowl of water)—Each day shall the 
princess bathe in water. She shall 
drink many glasses of water a day. 





FRESH AIR FAIRY (enters, carrying 
a large, soft ball)—Every day shall 
the princess play outdoors. When 
she goes to bed, her windows shall be 
open. 

EXERCISE FAIRY (enters, carrying 
tennis racket )—Swimming, dancing, 
and playing outdoors shall build firm 
muscles for the princess. 

SLEEP FAIRY (enters, carrying 4 
small pillow)—At night the princess 
shall sleep and rest. 

ILL HEALTH GOBLIN (rushes in, 
waving his wand)—The princess 
shall never be well. 

FAIRY QUEEN—You need not fear 
for the health of the princess, if you 
will use these gifts that the Health 
Fairies have brought. 

KING—Thank you, kind Fairy 
Queen. (Exit Fairy band, bowing 
to King and Queen.) 





Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 49) 


56. Find the area of a rectangle 
whose length is 10 ft. and whose 
width is 8 ft. 

57. Find the area of a triangle 
whose base is 6 ft. and height 4 ft. 

§8. Find the area of a circle with 
a radius of 7 inches. 

§9. Find the number of board feet 
in a board 3 in. thick, 5 in. wide, and 
10 ft. long. 

60. Find the circumference of a 
circle with diameter 11 inches. 

61. Extract the square root of 
9409. 

62. Find the perimeter of a flower 
garden (rectangular) which is 10 ft. 
wide and 16 ft. long. 

63. Solve the following proportion: 
*:56::10:70, 

64. Find the length of a rectangle 
which is 8 ft. wide and has an area 
of 76 sq. ft. 

65. Find the volume of a box 16 
in. x 24 in. x 14 in. 


Key To TEsts 
Test in addition— 


1. 175 7. 1299.313 
2. 243 8. 22% 

3. 2543 9. 17% 

4, 1787 10. 153%e 
5. 26300 11. 145%347 
6. 340.14 





Test in subtraction— 


12. 62 18. 170.32 
13. 55 19. 7.741 
14. 627 20. 3%" 
15. 232 21. 11% 
16. 4916 22. 748 
17. 36.65 23. 70% 
Test in multiplication— 

24. 168 30. 1.225 
25. 1874 31. Ys 
26. 1240 32. *M%s 
27. 19458 33. 99 
28. 78432 34. 132 
29. 1968.8 
Test in division— 

35. 178 41. 2.41'*%os 
36. 293 42. 140 

37. 16274 43. 1%s 

38. 59°56 44. 1%4 

39. 1457%s 45. % 

40. 34.9% 46. 21%s 
Problems— 

47. 25% §7. 12 sq. ft. 
48. 850 58. 154 sq. ft. 


49. 112.01 59. 12% bd. fe. 
50. $76.80 60. 34% in. 

. 51. 2 yrs., 61. 97 
9 mos., 26 da. 62. 52 sq. ft. 
$2. $4.55 63. 8 
$3. $172.20 64. 9% fe. 
$4, 251.37 65. $376 cu. in., 
55. 16 sq. ft. or 3% cu. fe. 
56. 80 sq. ft. 





Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great Universities 
to make impartial investigations of their products. Results 
of such research form the basis of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
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MOST 


LITTLE 


BOYS 


HE’S INTERESTED 


IN EVERYTHING 





—and that is why the scientific story of Teeth and their importance to 
health can be made a very enthralling subject, as also the fact that the 
daily chewing of gum exercises the gums, making teeth healthy. Ask 


your dentist. There is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 


FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, 
DENTIST’S CARE, PERSONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE, 








2 Teaching Aids ‘fir ismocror 
1934-35 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


Devoted to the Social Studies 


This book of 96 pages and cover, size 7 x 10 inches, is filled with 
new, ready-to-use classroom material for the Social Subjects— 
(Geography and History). The material is presented in the 
form of stories, tests on the stories, supplementary tests, and 
lesson plans and is carefully arranged by grades. A double- 
page illustration showing a complete sand table, appropriate to 
the subject, is included in each chapter. Bound in green bristol 
board, extra strong and durable, with cover design in colors. 
Price of 1934-1935 Yearbook alone, 50 cents. Add to any 
order which includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 


1933-34 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 
Deals with All Elementary Subjects 


96 pages and cover, size 7 x 10 inches. Contains a wealth of 
ready-to-use teaching helps for Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
Language, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary Science, and Health. 
There are tests of all kinds (with answers)—completion tests, 
multiple choice tests, true-false tests, matching tests, selection 
tests—stories with questions, arithmetic problems and games, 
16 full-page posters, 8 blackboard decorations, ete. Provides 
for all grades. Durably bound in red bristol board. 

Price of 1933-1934 Yearbook alone, 40 cents. Add to any 

order which includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 20 cents. a. 


@ Order Either or Both of These Valuable Teaching Aids at Half 
Price with The INSTRUCTOR and Pay Later If More Convenient. 


——USE THIS ORDER BLANK————-— 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. ee ee 193... 


Send me The INSTRUCTOR for [ 1 year, $2.50; for [J 2 years, $4.00. 


Send me the 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook. (Price if ordered alone, 50 cents, cash 
with order. Price if ordered with The INSTRUCTOR, 2p cents, cash or credit.) 


Send me the 1933-1934 Instructor Yearbook. (Price if ordered alone, 40 cents, cash 
with order. Price if ordered with The INSTRUCTOR, 20 cents, cash or credit.) 


Send me the following other magazines or teaching helps: 
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The above order totals $........................which { o tom enclosing herewith. 

0 I will remit not later than Feb. 5, 1935. 
RR a RL. ee ae, ae ee Post Office 
St. or R. F. D State 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 69 


“Children Reading” — Walter. Firle. 


(Continued from page 13) 


Like many other artists of his time, 
Firle went to Holland to study the 
old Dutch masters. ‘The-art: af--Josef 
Isracls, ‘however, -was> to *hive--the 
greatést influence upon him.» Firle’s 
frst great picture, “Mortiieg: 
tation,” though painted in ‘ 
was’ the result of his invigofating 

stay. in. the Netherlands. 
ture brought him his first ees ‘niedal, 
#nd was purchased by the mus at 
Frankfort. Rd 

In ‘all ‘Firle’s- works hire: is to- be 
found a fine harmony of-his nao 


< Medi- , 
Aurlich, : 


Thistpic- | 


} 
i : 





i 


feeling for ‘color and his~deeper po- 
etic nature. He has painted those 
subjects nearest to the hearts of his 
“people, and in such a manner as to 
win for himself a sincere place in 
their regard. Today his pictures are 
to be found in almost all the leading 
museums of Germany. 
‘“ Among his chief works are: 
~ “The Night Divine.” 
'. “New Spring.” 

“The Morning Hymn.” 

“The First Communion.” 

“Sunday School.” 





An Objective Test in Grammar 
(Continued from page 42) . 


3. At high tide we rowed out_to 
an island. 

4. He ran fast. 

5. Hunger drives ‘the wolf from 
the woods. 

6. That the earth moves was 
taught by Galileo. 

7. A ring of gold was lost. 

8. The book is very old. 

9. The American soldier was a 
hero. 

10. Shakespeare, a dramatist, wrote 
“Hamlet.” 

11. She gave away her flowers. 


Key to Test 


I. 1. uncle 6. compound 
2. policeman 7. conjunction 
3. Tom’s 8. passive infinitive 
4. stood 9. declarative 
§. adjective 10. upon 





all. 1. sentence 7. complex 
% predicate 8. homonyms 
direct object 9. suffixes 
interjection 10. solos 
phrase ar 

. direct quotation 
were 5. was 


By 
> 
ie 


Ill. 9. doesn’t 


. . May 6. lay 10. haven't 
did 7. is any 
was 8. they 


. quotation 

. preposition 

. adverbial phrase 
. adverb 

- noun 

. noun clause 

. adjective phrase 
. adverb 

. adjective 

- appositive 

. pronoun 


SB erunrevecteeetrtee: 





Objective Tests in Social Science 


(Continued from page 42) 


2. The earliest metal implements 
were made of _._.___.. 

3, The _..... were the first peo- 
ple to base their religion on the be- 
lief of one God, life of the soul after 
death, and the brotherhood of man. 

4. All clothing was made by 

up to the time of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, which began 
about 1750. | 

5. The Industrial Revolution 
marked the time when people began 
the use of in spinning and 
weaving cloth. 

6. Before factories became com- 
mon, business and labor were man- 
aged by organizations known as 


7. As a rule it is cheaper to ship 
large quantities of goods by __. 
than by rail. 





8. The most common source of 
steam power is _ .; of electricity, 
; of gasoline, 
9. The people in cities actually 
depend upon the . for ythe 
necessities of life. 


Key to TEst 


5. c 

6.'a 
40.8 

a 8. ¢ 

. tools, or implements 
. bronze 

. Hebrews, or Jews 
hand 

. machines 

. guilds 

water 

. coal; running water; oil 
farmer 


ore 


PeNArSsY Nr sey 





A Scene in the Far North 


(Continued from page 53) 


Geographic Society, Washington, 
D.C. [out of print, but often 
available in public libraries]; and the 
books, New Natural History, Vol. 
II, by J. A. Thomson (Putnam), and 
Wild Animals of North America, by 
E. W. Nelson (National Geographic 
Society). 

Projects such as the one described 
may be representative of the chil- 
dren’s work in elementary science, 


the social studies, literature, and other 
subjects, 

A variety of materials may be used 
in the construction of such scenes— 
casting plaster, cotton, paraffin, 
shredded crépe paper, flour and 
salt—and they may be built on or in 
anything that is convenient. Sand 
tables and flat-topped tables are com- 
monly used, as well as wooden con- 





struction boards. 








WHAT OF THE 


Next 12 Months? 


Will 1935 bring you health or sickness .. . . 
continued earnings, or interrupted income? 
Obviously, you can not be certain, nor can 
you afford to take the chance. 


Teachers need a source of extra income in 
time of disability. If you have been hunting 
an adequate, yet low-cost protection, then 
consider the advantages of E.B.A. 

-Prompt, cash compensation in case of sick- 
ness, accident, and quarantine may be yours 
at a cost of from $14.00 to $28.00 a year. 
Vacation-time protection is included in this 
plan. 

Clip the coupon below, paste it on a post- 
card, and mail today. It may be the means 
of keeping you out of debt in 1935. 


The EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Founded by Teachers 
Now in its 25th year of continuous service 





Epucators Benericiat ASsociaTION, 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Penna. 


AZ Please mail a booklet, without obligation, to 
NAME 
ADDRESS 



































A= of eight leaflets, 6 x 9 
inches, with maps in brilliant 

colors, correlating health with so- 
cial studies. For use by pupils. 

The back of each leaflet contains 
interesting and unusual facts about 
the country pictured. This material 
was prepared by Miss Bertha Parker 
of the School of Educatien, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The leaflets are sold in sets only. 
Price—12c per set. 


COUPON 








Send me —.. sets “Touring the World” 
Price 12c per set. 


C] Send me free catalogue Health Education 
Material. 


Name 
Address... 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 North Canal Street - Chicago 


70 


SALMON.... 





NEW 
CLASSROOM 
MATERIAL 


... free 


PA brand new booklet has just 
come from the printer... all about 
the leaping salmon—born far in- 
land in shallow, fresh water pools 
—traveling hundreds, even thou- 
sands of miles to sea—only to return 
another year—fighting back those 
weary miles against the current of 
the stream until the same shallow 
pools are reached—there to deposit 
eggs and die. 

A story rich in legend, fascina- 
ting in fact. 


This bookiet is high- , , 
ly illustrated, with SETA 
pictures and maps, , 
makes ideal classroom Qj yaaa le 


A . P MEDICATI 
material and is entire- | ASSN 





ly free. Fill in the Y y) 
coupon below and reg 
mail it to us. —— Y 


Please send me THE STORY OF SALMON 
(enough copies for classroom reference 
use). 


Name 
Name of School 
Subject Grade 


Number of Pupils 


School Address 


Home Economics Dept. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Ave., New York City 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Evaluating Your Work and Your School 


the teacher holds the attention of 
each pupil in the class. 

6. Teacher is always on_play- 
ground at recess. Usually helps or- 
ganize the games. 

7. School magazine shows some 
originality and goes out regularly. 

8. Pupils co-operate fairly well 
and show some interest. Pupils give 
some attention to housekeeping, and 
are respectful. 

9. Pupils plan part of the school 
activities and are doing some creative 
work. Pupils show definite progress 
as measured by standard tests. 

10. The teacher seems to place her 
school first in her thoughts and plans, 
Pupils like to attend school and make 
fair progress. 


IV. A Goop ScHOOL 


Here we find a trained, experi- 
enced teacher in full vigor of health, 
working and playing joyfully with a 
happy group of children. Here is a 
real school—one that gives lasting 
help to all who enter its doors and 
mingle in its activities. This kind 
of teaching and this kind of school 
may be attained by all trained teach- 
ers who are willing to give their best 
efforts to the work. 

1. All work is carefully planned 
co-operatively by teacher and pupils 
in a definite and visible manner with 
a problem aim for every study and 
recitation period of the day. Aims 
are known and understood by the 
children. 

2. Children know what work is 
ahead of them for the week and 
month and year. A definite outline 
of work is followed. From time to 
time, pupil after pupil assumes lead- 
ership, and the teacher, who is the 
real leader and director of the school, 


Then one day when the wood- 
cutters came, the boy said, “I'll buy 
all the wood you can chop for three 
days.” 

The men looked at him in surprise, 
because they had given him in return 
for the refreshing barley water, small 
pieces of wood of little value. But 
little values added together make 
big ones, and the widow's son had 
taken care every day to save a por- 
tion of his earnings. 

“We want good money for the 
wood for which we have worked so 
hard,” the men said. 

The boy laughed at their doubts, 
and counted out the shining coins. 
The woodcutters were thankful to 
get rid of their heavy loads without 
having to go all the way to the mar- 
ket place. They took their money 
and went to their homes. 

Throughout the hot, dry season 
the boy continued to furnish thirsty 
travelers with refreshing drinks and 
to buy the wood which the wood- 
cutters brought. 

“My boy, we shall never need so 
much fuel,” remonstrated his mother 
one day, when the pile of wood had 
grown twice as large as their little 
house. 








(Continued from page 11) 


controls and directs from the back- 
ground. 

3. Teacher is never sleepy or cross 
from staying up at night, is on play- 
ground for organized games at recess, 
keeps her schedule in full, and has her 
records and reports complete and on 
time. Teacher has new and useful 
ideas, keeps well posted in educational 
methods, and is up-to-date and ac- 
curate. The school magazine is well 
worked out each month and carries 
a real message to the homes. 

4. A definite and approved method 
is used in every subject every day. 
Definite progress is made in every 
subject in every grade with every 
pupil, as shown by standard tests. 

§. Oral and written work are care- 
fully and accurately done. All writ- 
ten work has a purpose; it is not 
merely to use time. No supplies are 
wasted. 

6. Pupils and teachers take pride in 
a neat and orderly schoolroom. It 
is well ventilated. Each pupil has 
housekeeping duties. 

7. Pupils can be trusted with re- 
sponsibilities. To one visiting, the 
problem of discipline is seldom no- 
ticed, as pupils have a real interest 
in their work. They think out new 
and original things of value; write 
original plays, poems, and songs; and 
construct things of clay, wood, or 
paper. They draw original pictures 
to illustrate their reading and other 
lessons and the monthly poems for 
memorization. 

8. Methods ate varied, interesting, 
and up-to-date, and pupils are devel- 
oping in power of initiative, in habit 
of study, thought, and work. The 
teacher deals wisely with children’s 
troubles and parents’ complaints. 
She is the friend of every pupil. 





The Mouse Merchant 


(Continued from page 47) 


“But, Mother, don’t you remem- 
ber that last year when the rains 
came, there was very little fuel in the 
city, and many people could not get 
wood to cook their food?” replied 
the boy. 

After a while, the rains came 
again. The floods made it impossible 
for the woodcutters to go into the 
forests. The small supplies of fuel on 
hand were quickly consumed, and 
once more the city was in dire need 
of wood. 

There were now no more travelers 
along the road, so the lad took his 
stand at his pile of wood. Buyers 
crowded around him. They wanted 
the fuel and outbid one another in 
price. Since the value of the wood 
had increased many times, the boy, 
saving only enough wood for his 
mother’s need, sold all the rest. When 
his pile was gone, he had a consider- 
able amount of gold. With it he 
bought a shop of his own. He 


* stocked it with goods from far and 


near, all bought at a fairly low price, 
because the rainy season had made 
business very poor. 

The boy continued his buying and 
selling of things. which the people 
needed. Shrewdly and carefully his 











9. The teacher is loyal to her 
school, to the parents, to the com- 
mittee, and to those with whom she 
works. She carries no chip on her 
shoulder, tells no tales, and is wel- 
come wherever she goes. 

10. The teacher holds her school to 
its purpose as an organized unit, 
Every pupil is making good progress 
as measured by his ability. 


V. AN ExcELLENT SCHOOL 


A very few inspired leaders in the 
teaching profession can and will 
scale the heights to an excellent 
school. Few teachers are willing to 
spend and be spent in the effort, and 
yet it is a most worthy goal. 

1. The teacher loves every child 
in her school and is the frierid of 
every child in her school. 

2. The teacher has other interests 
than her school, but always places 
her school first. 

3. All the points of a good school 
are carried out in the best manner 
that conditions allow. 

4. The teacher is studying new 
things and gaining in wisdom, tact, 
and power. 

5. The teacher is well informed, 
accurate, definite, tactful, thought- 
provoking, progressive, businesslike, 
firm, even, pleasant, hopeful, agree- 


able to work with, willing, friendly, 


and persevering. 

6. She is respected by the pupils 
and patrons of her school because she 
is worthy of respect. 

7. She inspires her pupils to their 
best effort, and they are loyal to 
their teacher and school. 

8. Her school is a cheerful work- 
shop or laboratory of happy, eager, 
and co-operative people who are 
gaining in power to do. 


ventures grew, and, as the years 
passed by, he prospered exceedingly. 

He had never forgotten his agree- 
ment with the goldsmith, and when 


he was able, the young man made_ 


ready to repay his first and only 
debt. Of purest gold he had a like- 
ness made of the mouse which he 
had picked up from the goldsmith’s 
floor. This he carried to the old 
dealer. 

“What is this?” the goldsmith de- 
manded, not remembering the boy 
who had made the strange bargain 
about the dead mouse. The richly 
dressed young merchant before him 
did not at all resemble that ragged 
little lad. 

“Master,” said the young man, “I 
am your debtor, and I have come to 
be freed of the bond. The dead 
mouse that I picked up from your 
floor I return to you in a shape of 
gold, for, because of that homely 
help, I got my start in business.” 

The old goldsmith was so pleased 
with the boy’s success that he ordered 
a feast to be served in his honor, to 
which all the greatest merchants in 


the land were invited; and since that | 
day, the son of the widow has been © 


known as the “Mouse Merchant.” 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Drafting Your Pattern 


(Continued from page 10) 


for the path is so firmly established. 
You are just like the paper that has 
been folded. A strong habit has been 
formed. 

If you form a habit of taking a 
book because it is one you happen to 
need, without thinking whether it 
belongs to you or not, something se- 
rious is likely to happen. You are 
forming a habit for the grown-up 
you. The little. messenger is sent 
over the path you have chosen. It 





may be a difficult journey because 
the way is new—the trail unblazed. 
However, after that first j journey the 
path is there. Next time it will be 
easier to send the messenger over the 
same path. Soon the path will be- 
come a rut, and then how will you 
get out of the rut? 

In forming habits, you are drafting 
the pattern by which your whole life 
will be shaped. Whether the pattern 
is good or bad depends on you. 





A Hawaiian Islands Unit 
(Continued from page 41) 


V. Activities. 
A. Making schoolroom frieze. 
B. Reading Hawaiian stories. 
C. Making leis of crépe paper. 
D. Making dresses (bolokus) of 
brown cloth, and grass skirts. 
E. Drawing large pictures at easel. 
F. Making notebooks. 
G. Listing words for a spelling 
match. 
H. Finding recipes for using pine- 
apple, rice, bananas. 
I. Making clay dishes, painted 
with water colors. 
VI. Conclusion. 
Presenting assembly program. 
VII. Specific outcomes. 
A. Skill in: 
1. Oral and written expression. 
2. Remedial reading exercises 
based on information gained. 





3. Arithmetic, through making 

problems based on Hawaiian 

products. 

4. Recognizing nautical terms. 
B. Appreciation. 

Music, dances, pictures. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the pupils— 
Krout, M. H.: 
Hawaiian 

Book). 
Wade, M. H.: Our Little Hawaiian 
Cousin (Doubleday Doran). 
For the teacher— 
Kuykendall, R. S.: A History of 
Hawaii (Macmillan). 
Lefferts, W.: Neighbors; 
and South (Lippincott). 
Thrum, T. G.: More Hawaiian Folk 
Tales (McClurg). 


Alice’s Visit to the 
Islands (American 


North 





News from Alaska 
(Continued from page 50) 


WILLIAM—How do you light and 
heat your homes? 

ALILIK—Most of us now have 
kerosene or gasoline lamps for light 
and real stoves for heat. 

REBECCA—You are dressed just as 
we are! 

TANANA—Yes, we live in western 
Alaska, near the Pacific coast. The 
Japan Current makes the climate 
moderate there. Besides, much of 
Alaska lies in the North Temperate 
Zone just as does the United States. 
Away from the coast, it is necessary 
to wear fur clothes in winter for 
then it is usually fifty or sixty de- 
grees below zero. 

KATHERINE—Br-r-r-r. 
ers grow where you live? 

KALITAN—In summer we have 
flowers. We have dandelions, pop- 
pies, nasturtiums, bluebells, pinks, 
buttercups, and plenty of roses. 

REBECCA—Do you have any birds 
or butterflies? 

ALILIK—Yes, we have many birds 
and butterflies. Then we have insect 
pests, especially mosquitoes. The 
mosquitoes are our worst pests. 

ruTH—Aren’t the long winter 
nights dreary? 

UNGA—We are used to them. Be- 
sides, that is when we often see the 
Aurora Borealis. The sky seems to 
be filled with light streaming up 
like feathery wings. It spreads out 
in many changing colors. 

THOMAS—Doesn’t it seem queer in 
summer to go to bed when it is 
light? 


Do flow- 





KALITAN—In summer it is often 
still light when you go to bed. We 
know the song, “Bed in Summer.” 

REBECCA—We know the song, too. 
Let’s all sing it. (All sing “Bed in 
Summer.” ) 

REBECCA—Should you like to live 
in the United States? 

ALILIK—No, we like Alaska best. 
You do not have enough snow to suit 
us. All our games in winter arc 
played in the snow. 

TANANA—But now, children of 
the United States, we must go back 
into our books. Goodby! (Alaskan 
children run behind screen.) 

BoBBIE—What do you think of 
that! I believe I'll take home one of 
these books, and read more about 
Alaska. (He picks up the books 
that were pushed aside.) 

KATHERINE—I'Il take one too. 

REBECCA—I have Our Little Alas- 
han Cousin at home. I'll read that. 

THOMAS—I want to read Alaska, 
the American Northland. 

(The children take their places at 
the table again, as the curtain falls.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Bed in Summer,” “Foreign Chil- 
dren,” and “Winter Cheer,” in 
Progressive Music Series, Book II 
(Silver Burdett). 

Chaffee, Allen:  Sitke, 
Baby (Milton Bradley) . 

Gilman, I. A.: Alaska, the American 
Northland (World Book). 

Roulet, M. F. N.: Our Little Alas- 
han Cousin (Doubleday Doran). 


The Snow 
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HAVE YOU 
THE NEWEST 
COFFEE CHART? 

—it’s free! 


BRAND new world map by 

Rand McNally on 10-inch 
hemispheres showing all new 
political boundaries is the basis 
of this chart. Around this has 
been built a fascinating story of 
coffee as it is grown all around 


the world. 


If you have enjoyed using the 
previous classroom material of 
the Bureau of Coffee Informa- 
tion you will certainly want this 
new wall chart. One will be sent 
to you free upon request. 


Copies of the new trip through 
coffeeland booklet “The Coffee 
Growing Countries of North 
America” are also available. 





) Coffee Around the World—A 22 x 32 
inch hemisphere map of the world 
showing coffee production (one te a 
teacher). 





| C) The Coffee Growing Countries of North 
America—Illustrated booklet written 
as a trip through these countries, 
(Enough copies for classroom refer- 


ence use). 
Check the material oT 


you wish sent to you F a a4, at 
and fill in the coupon 
below. 


ASSN. 





Name . a eee a ee 
Name of School 
Subject 

Number of Pupils . 
School Address 


Grade 


1-C 


Bureau of Coffee Information 


230 Park Ave., New York City 
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"Trade winds fan Hawaiicool the year’round” 





International meeting place of the 
world. Metropolitan smartness in a 
bower of palms. Youth having its day- 
fling at Waikiki, and its evening prom- 
enade under lanterned trees, silvered 
by a tropic moon. Ukuleles and steel 
guitars, lilting melodies of love and eter- 
nal summer. All of it gathered together 
by the gracious hospitality of the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, where dining is a fine 
art and royal living, at modest rates, a 
dream come true. 


Royal Hawaiian Hotel 


on the beach at Waikiki 

ARTAUR BENAGLIA, Managing Director 
For information, reservations, and literature, kindly 
communice?é with— 

MATSON LINE 

New York, 535 -Sth Ave. - Chi 230 N. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco, 215 Merket St. - LosAngeles,7305 —- 
Seattle, 814 Second Ave. - Portland, 327 S.W. Pine 

or any steamship, railway, or travel agency. 














Romance roucet 


Gives natural, fresh, dewy appearance. New, cream- 
type, especially blended for your personality by 
Celeste Carlyle, nationally-known beauty counsel- 
lor, Waterproof, transparent, easy to apply, long 
lasting, inexpensive. 


Special GEt- ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


Join discriminating women everywhere who find our love- 
liness aids enhance their beauty. Valuable FREE infor- 
mation on cosmetic care of skin, hair and nails on request. 
Two tainers of R Rouge for day and evening 
wear a full year’s supply —and a special gift container of 
marvelous new Foundation Lotion —total value $2.20, sent 
you postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. for only $1.00. When 
ordering be sure to give color of eyes, hair, skin tones 
(light, dark, medium, or sallow), age and nationality, as 
Romance Rouge is ee pn blended f for your personality. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Order NOW ! 


The CHARM & FASHION STUDIOS 
75 E. Wacker Drive, Dept.11, Chicago, Illinois 











HOME STUDY COURSES 


pod Bateqelen Department offers Comprehensive H 


leading to De in Arts and Sele — 

Wittne bs cholowy Analytical = Industrial =F 
Auricaltare j Rowineering Gh, Mec Shatlcal, Bios Tate. 
, Aeronautical; also courses in ssinese Training ; Ac- 


tnent: Ny yg RS nd 
unges ry 
Scamanehi. = others. w Cost. ie, ‘erms. Cate 


 cliney Roeser University, 4201 Clarendon Avense, Chicage 














I WANT YOU. 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


I want a number of teachers to qualify for steady U. S. 
Government Jobs. Because of your education you have 
a big advantage. I expect many Winter examinations 
throughout the country. If you are interested and sincere, 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. L241, 
Rochester, N. Y., for sample qualifying tests, list of posi- 


tions, and full particulars. 
FOR ALL 


10¢ BOOK GRADES 


350 titles: Socia! Studies, Industries, Fables, Myths, 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, 
ete. Send usa postcard with your name, address, 
school and grades taught, and we will send you one 
book FREE together with complete list of titles. 

F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 








Beauty Culture Secrets fusty wcll how te 

Figure, Personal - 
te Send for pong ah oe vay Re offer to 
teachers. Madame Louise, East Haddam, Conn. 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


An Eskimo Unit for Second Grade 


3. Fishing and hunting. 
How are water and land ani- 
mals caught? 
D. Clothing. 
How and from what are Eskimo 
clothes made? 
E. Transportation and communi- 
cation. 
1. How do the Eskimos travel? 
2. How are their sledges made? 
3. How are kayaks made? 
F. Tools and weapons. 
G. Amusements. 
H. Customs and superstitions. 


VI. Presenting information. 


A. General suggestions. 
1. Oral reports. 
2. Written reports and stories. 
3. Writing a book with chap- 
ters by each committee. 
4. Dramatizations, 
5. Poems. 
6. Radio programs. 
B. Specific suggestions. 
1. Eskimo Land. 
4) Build a diorama. This can 
easily be built in a large shal- 
low pasteboard box. ‘Paint 
the background (sky, ice- 
bergs, Aurora Borealis, snowy 
ground, and ocean) right on 
the box. A lifelike scene us- 
ing painted clay objects can 
be made. 


Has China progressive neigh- 
bors? 

How far is China from Japan? 

Describe the surface of the 
various provinces of China. Which 
one has a climate most suitable 
for man? 

Look at your rainfall map. 
Where is there little or no rainfall? 
Find out why this is so.. Where is 


there plenty of rainfall? Why is 


there enough in this section? Now 
look at your population map of 
China. Which province has a 
very dense population? Why? 

Find and trace these three rivers 
of China: the Hwang, the Yang- 
tze, the Si. Tell where each is and 
then write a composition on the 
rivers of China, telling their uses, 
value, and dangers. Include a 
topic on the canals of China. 

B. People of China. 

Tell something of the- history 
of China during the Middle Ages. 
Name the early inventions of the 
Chinese. Explain how China’s lack 
of progress has been caused by her 
location. 

Explain about the present desire 
for progress. Tell about John Hay 
and the “open doot” policy. Ex- 
plain the old and new systems of 
education’ in’ China. 

What kind of people are the 
Chinese (size, color, endurance, 
energy, patience) ? 

Bring to class newspaper clip- 
pings on present-day China. 

C. Occupations of the Chinese. 

1. Agriculture. 

Do many of the people of 

China live on farms? Is the 

chief industry farming? 








(Continued from page 16) 


b) Give an illustrated report 
on the land where the Eski- 
mos live. 

2. Homes. 
4) Build a snow-block Eski- 
mo house large enough for 
one or two children to get in- 
to. This can easily be done 
by covering a framework of 
boxes and bent laths with a 
sheet, and marking the blocks 
with charcoal. 
b) Model snow houses of clay 
and paint them white, to put 
in miniature scene. 

3. Food. 
4) Model some of the animals 
to use in the diorama, such as 
whale, walrus, polar bear. 
6) Dramatize the killing of | 
a seal. 

4. Clothing. 
4) Make suits of burlap to! 
look like Eskimo suits and use 
them ‘in dramatizations. 
b) Make little Eskimo dolls. 

5. Transportation. : 
4) ‘Build an Eskimo sledge of 
wood. 
b) Model a sledge and dogs 
for the diorama. 
c) Build a kayak of’ wood 
covered with heavy ‘brown 


wrapping paper. 


A Unit Study of China 


(Continued from page 48) 





Find out the size of the farms, 
kind of soil, leading crops in 
North China and South China, 
methods of work. 

Why are so few farm animals 
used? Why is it difficult for 
farmers to market crops? 


Describe the home- of a 
Chinese farmer; his — clothes, 
. ‘food, and -life. 

2. Mining. 


What _ are imal” in 
China? Explain why mining is 
still very meagerly developed. 
3. Lumbering. 

What trees are common to 


the forests of China? Why is’ 
bamboo of such great value in' 


China? Name its uses. How 
would reforestation be of value 
to China? 

4. Manufacturing. 

In order to carry on manufac- 
turing very extensively, a coun- 
try needs two things: 

Skilled workers. 

Raw materials. 

Does China have these needs? Is 
manufacturing a chief industry 
in China? Explain why it is 
not. Give a list of raw mate- 
rials grown or found in China. 

Name the manufactured ar- 
ticles of China. Where is much 
of the manufacturing carried 
on?, ‘Do -youthink that in the 
future manufacturing will’ be- 
come more important? -Today 
the. United States: is a great 
manufacturing -nation. Was it 
so in»the days of the colonies? 
In the, days of the Civil War? 

a list of any articles in 
your home that came from 
















6. Tools and weapons. R 

a) Make a booklet of crayog 
drawings of Eskimo 

Label each. 

b) Make a spear and harp 

large enough.to seem réal. — 

VII. Culminating activities.” ‘i 
A. Give original ‘Eskimo play.-.” 

- B. Have exhibit of handcraft. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
*Books starred contain firs 


information. 
For the teacher— od 
Horton, Edith: The Frozen Noid : 
(Heath). An account of Arcti 
exploration for use in schools. = 
Snell, Roy J.: Eskimo Legends (kita 
tle Brown). P. 
*Stefansson, Vilhjalmur: My - Life 
, with the Eskimo (Macmillanjy 
Hunters of the Great Nori 
(Harcourt Brace). = 


*Stefansson, Vilhjalmur; and r 





Violet: Kak, The Copper E 
(Macmillan). 

For the pupil—— 

*Hawkes, Ernest William: skim 
Land (Ginn). Life and. expere 
ences of the Eskimo children. 

*Peary, J. D.: The Snow Baby 
(Stokes). a 

Riggs, Renée Coudert: Animal Sto- 
ries from Eskimo Land (Stokes) ..§ 


China. Some may be of bes 
ful workmanship, but very ‘ine 
expensive. How do you explain 
this? What is meant: by ‘a 
standard of living? Why is the 
standard of living in om 7 
low? 
5. Commerce. 

Name the articles that Ching 
exports and ~- imports. 
what countries does .Ghina 
trade? Name the ways. :ia 
which this is carried on. How 
could the domestic and foreign 
trade of China be ome im- 

~ proved? 

Name at least six of the chief 
cities of China. Write a para- 
graph on each, including loca- 
tion, importance, and points. of 
interest. Explain how _ the 
cities of China differ from the 
cities of the United States. 

III. China’s needs. 

Go over your notebook’ cavetallg 
and pick out five ways in which you 
think China could improve her ways 
of living. Write a composition ex- 
plaining these five improvements. 


Maximum Work—ENRICHED” 
MATERIAL 


I. Look up material on any or all of 
the following topics. Work out one 
of them by means of a written com- 
Position, stories, poems, pictures, 
songs, dramatization, or a collection. 
The Life of a Chinese Family 
Raising Cotton in China 
Traveling across Tibet 
Life on a Chinese Junk 
Rice-Growing in-China 
The Cities of China 
Why I Like the Chinese 
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If your mind’s eye is roving and adventurous This is escape—from regimentation, from UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
lly —zooming over continents and oceans — grim punctuality, from daily responsibility, in- — — ; 
be flitting through centuries—then you will — toawholebrave,new world ofcolorful reality. a ummer »* CsSALONM 
ay? like the idea of an Hawaiian vacation. A suggestion: Ask us to send you a copy of 
“ that fascinating booklet, “Hawaii Romantic An unusually interesting faculty makes the 
You'll like the voyage from California — Beautiful”. Read it slowly. Grasp the spirit credit courses at this session doubly worth $ 
five delightful days on a Matson-Oceanic _ of Polynesia that lurks on every page. Then _— while. Special facilities for teachers and F 
liner — each hour planned for your pleasure. let your pencil play with budget-figures. See school administrators. The tuition is $5.00 
of You'll like your welcome at Honolulu— if—this year—the low cost of an Hawaiian per credit hour and living expenses for the 
nad leis of tropic blossoms tossed around your _vacation won’t fit in snugly on the debit side. six weeks need not exceed $70.00. Addi- : 
m- shoulders. You'll like the days that follow On the credit side you will have an experi- _ tional Summer School information furnished 4 
res, —in a land like no other. ence worth far more than it costs. free upon request. 4 
on. 

















SOUTH PACIFIC CRUISES— personally escorted. New Zealand and Australia via vivid Samoa and Fiji. 46 


days—11 shore excursions—17,000 miles. All-inclusive modest cost adds temptation to the invitation. 











Complete information about your voyage to Hawaii from anv Travel Agent, or 


, Udon Leve . CO aanicLime 


New York, 535 Fifth Avenue - Chicago, 230 North Michigan Avenue - San Francisco, 215 Market Street - Los Angeles, 723 West Seventh Street + Seattle, 814 Second Avenue + Portland, 327 Southwest Pine Street q ; 





TO NEW MEMBERS 





OF THE 
LITERARY GUILD 


The Complete and Enthralling Outline oj 


THE 





Science .; Life 
vy H. G. WELLS 


Every Reader of the Famous “Outline of History” 
Has Eagerly Awaited This Great Companion Work 


Now in a Special Guild Edition 


4 VOLUMES IN ONE 
1514 PAGES 













What Wells did for his- 
tory with such amazing suc- 
cess in “The Outline of His- 

tory” he has now done for the whole 
science of life! Here in one thrilling 
narrative is the dramatic epic of all living 


things—a whole library of knowledge on every form of life—revealing the mysteries of the human body and human behavior; 
of animal life; life in the sea; insect life; reptiles and birds; plant life. Here i. everything you have always wanted to know 
about the origin and evolution of all the inhabitants of the universe. 
oration with Julian S. Huxley and G. P. Wells, unfolds the secrets of birth, sex-life, the workings of the body machine in 


man and in all other living things. 


“The Science of Life” is a work which no modern, well- 
informed person can do without. Originally published 
in four volumes for $10.00, it is now presented complete 
in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages—and you 
may have it free, if you accept this offer of free member- 
ship in the Guild. This is the most sensational offer the 
Guild has ever made. Don’t miss it. Act at once before 
the supply of these wonderful books is exhausted. 


WHAT FREE GUILD 
MEMBERSHIP MEANS 


The advantages of membership are numerous. The 
Cuild provides the most complete, economical and con- 
venient book service in the country. It selects for you 
each month an outstanding new book just published. 
If you want the Guild selection for the month it is sent 
to you on approval. You may return it in five days, or 
you may keep it and pay only $2.00 for it (plus a few 
cents carrying charges) regardless of the retail price. 
(The regular retail prices of Guild selections range from 
$2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want to examine the Guild 
selection for the month, then you may take your choice 
from twenty other outstanding books selected from all 
the publishers’ lists and recommended by the Guild, or 


Mail This Coupon Today 
| The Literary Guild of America, Dept. |. 1. 
America and send me the Member's Handbook. | am to receive 
four books of my own choice through the Literary Guild during | 
tee 
| during this time. 


ee ee ee 
a 7 ’ 

; FREE-—-‘The Science of Life” | 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. 

i Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of 
free each month the Guild Magozine, “WINGS,” and all other 

‘ membership privileges for one year. | agree to purchase at least 
the r—either Guild Selections or otherwise—ond you guoran- 

protect me against any increase in price of Guild selections | 

| in consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, 

FREE, a copy of H. G. Wells’ “The Science of Life.” 


Name 

i Address I 
City State I 
Subscriptions from minors must have parent's sisal ure ] 


This offer restricted to persons living in the United States. If you reside 
elsewhere write for information. Canadian inquiries should be addressed | 
tes McAinsh & Co., $88 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


387 ILLUSTRATIONS 


In fascinating text and pictures, H. G. Wells, in collab- 


_ THE th 
OF 
LIFE 
H.GWELLS 


SUMAN SHUXLES 
G.P WELLS 





IN THIS GREAT VOLUME 


How Our Food Becomes Blood 
Nervous Mechanism and the Brain 
Reproduction and Fertilization 
Growth and Development of the 


The Reptilian Adventure 
Dinosaurs 
Ways and Worlds of Life 


Birds and Reptiles 

Fishes, Insects 

Vegetable Life 

The Smallest Living Things 
Evolution and Creation 

Sea Serpents and Living Dinosaurs 
“Missing Links” in Evolution 
Evidence of the Rocks 

Man’s Body 

How our Cells Multiply 

Mendel’s Law of Heredity 

Is Human Rejuvenation Desirable? 
What Determines Sex? 

The Ages of Ancient Life 


The Heart and Lungs 
Cancer 
Tuberculosis 


The Amphibian Mind 
Courtship in Animals 
Play 

The World of A Dog 
Human Behaviorism 
Hypnosis 
Psycho-Analysis 


AND HUNDREDS MORE 





A FEW OF THE FASCINATING SUBJECTS 


The Plants of the Ancient World 


Embryo Life in the Sea 
Childhood, Adolescence, Maturity Infections and Contagious Disease 
Mammals The Six Vitamins 


Drugs, Their Uses and Dangers 


Behavior, Feeling, and Thought 
Ways of Life Among Ants, Bees 


Le 
lerary 
Magazine 
**WINGS” 
Is Free 


During the year you will receive without charge 
12 issues of “WINGS,” a sparkling illustrated lit- 
tle journal with news of books and authors. In 
this magazine descriptions are given of 
Guild’s current book selections and recommenda 
tions. It is a guide to the best reading and is 
invaluable to every one who wants to keep up 
to-date on the new books. 








the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in 
print you wish at the publishers’ established prices. 
However, if you do not want any book that month, you 
are not obligated to take any. You may buy as few as 
four books during the year to enjoy all advantages of 
membership. 


GUILD MEMBERS 
SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, par- 
ticularly at this time, is the saving in cost of books. Re- 
member, Guild savings are not merely fractional savings. 
When you can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book for only 
$2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can be cut 
in half, and that you can afford to buy more books you 
are most anxious to read this way than under any other 
plan. A further saving is possible on special book offers 
of former selections and other titles. Full details of this 
special plan will be sent to you upon enrollment, 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guar 
antee you greater economy, convenience and sat 
isfaction than any other method of book buying, 
Remember: Members buy only the books they 
want, and they may accept as few as four books 
a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you 
send the coupon. Our present special offer gives 
you H. G. WELLS’ “THE SCIENCE OF LIFE” 
absolutely free. This book will come to you at 
once, together with the member’s Handbook, 
giving full information about the Guild Service 
and special savings. 
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